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MR.MALCOLM MORLEY isprobably best known 
by his work at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
of which he was director from 1927 to 1931. Dur- 
ing these years he produced most of the plays of 
Ibsen, and introduced to the public Strindberg’s 
The Father, several plays of Bjérnson, Andreyev, 
Jean-Jacques Bernard, and Georg Kaiser, and 
Charles and Mary. He collaborated in the English 
version of The Storm, which he also produced for 
the first time in England; this was probably the 
first English production of any work by Ostrovsky, 
whom Russia regards as her greatest classical 
dramatist, far above Tchehov. Mr. Morley was 
at one time general manager for Leon M. Lion, 
and has also had much experience in America, 
both in films and on the stage, where he worked 
with George Arliss, William Faversham, Nat Good- 
win, and Grace George. He has practised dramatic 
criticism regularly in both countries under various 
names, and for three years was responsible for the 
London dramatic criticisms in Variety. 


‘Every man ts in his own way an artist, because every 
man at some time ov another has had those strange expe- 
riences which have nothing to do with the business of datly 
life. The mathematician, the biologist, the grocer, the clerk, 
the painter, the mustctan, the poet, all at some time or 
another, in the midst of what is merely a mechanical func- 
tronsng, and habit of work, have had moments which came 
lithe a flash, when something hidden in them was about to 
change. Suddenly a sense of life / Art ts only a sense of 
life at the instant of creation. But infinite are the things 
created—multifarious and intangible and imponderable !/ 
Do not let us think of those things only as created which are 
locked up in a few physical and intellectual appearances. 
The clerk who has never written a sonnet, or painted a pic- 
ture, or begotten a child, is yet not empty and devotd of 
creation. For he may create himself, and he may create 
through the mind and body of another, since he may be the 
cause and the occaston of creation tn some other soul. 
Therefore, the artist will not puff himself up, but well be 
humble, for he ts among his brothers always.”’ 


W. J. TURNER 
(The A esthetes) 


“As we live, we are transmitters of life. 
“‘And when we fatl to transmit life, life fatls to flow 
through us.”’ 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


THE books in the ‘‘Art and Life” Series are meant to be 
guides, stimulants, and suggestions, rather than packets 
of facts to remember (though facts, we hope, are there in 
plenty). Even if creation in the fullest sense must be for 
the few, while appreciation is for all, it is insisted, in this 
series, that appreciation is itself a creative act. It de- 
mands a good, a trained, appreciator, for to “appreciate”’ 
a work fully one must go through something of the mental 
processes—the creative processes—which the artist went 
through in creating it. 

In his book on the theatre, therefore, Mr. Malcolm 
Morley has devoted himself to the theatre’s reasons for 
existence, the irrepressible number of forms which drama, 
the stage, and acting have taken, and in particular the 
position of the theatre in the modern community. He has 
not written either a handbook for play-producers or a 
history of the stage; he has dealt rather with the funda- 
mental problems which have faced actor, producer, and 
author in every age, which must be appreciated by 
audiences before their enjoyment can be complete, and 
which must many of them be solved anew before the 
healthy establishment of the theatre of the future. 

The familiar usage of the stage has been preserved 
throughout the book in omitting titles from the names of 
persons in the theatre. 


(Grateful acknowledgements are due to Mr. W. J. 
Turner and his publishers, Messrs. Wishart & Co., for 
permission to quote the passage from The Aesthetes.) 
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FOREWORD 
By GEORGE ARLISS 


A GREAT many books are written about plays and the 
theatre by people who have a very superficial knowledge 
of the stage. It is regrettable that few actors write about 
acting. And I am of opinion that actors as a class know 
less of the history of their own calling than do musicians 
or painters of the growth and development of their 
particular art. It should therefore be refreshing and 
enlightening to lay members of society and, indeed, to 
Mr. Morley’s fellow-craftsmen, to read this volume written 
by one who, in my opinion, has as broad a knowledge of 
matters concerning the theatre as any man of his age. I 
am not going to say what his age is, because when he 
came to me as a very young actor, I was already a crusted 
mummer. I distinctly remember watching him as he 
rehearsed, and being impressed by his earnestness and 
his sincerity. I find in his writing the same degree of 
earnestness and the same unmistakable sincerity which 
raised him in my opinion, then, above the level of the 
average supporting actor. 

Since his last association with me he seems to have 
explored every avenue of the theatre—and they are not 
easy avenues to enter or to traverse. But Malcolm 
Morley was never daunted—never satisfied. Just as it 
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had seemed settled that he was well on his way to fame 
in the respectable art of acting, he bobs up, disguised as a 
playwright, and thrusts a manuscript into my hands—a 
play which is so good that I decide with some regret that 
Morley is likely to give up acting and devote himself to 
writing for the stage. 

Having come to the conclusion that he was now launched 
on a literary career, I am surprised a few years later to 
find that the agile and perspiring figure that is dashing 
about the Arts Theatre at Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., is 
none other than Malcolm Morley—Director! I watched 
him for some time and began to think that perhaps, after 
all, I was wrong in believing that his forte was play- 
writing. He appeared to be an exceedingly good director. 
At any rate, it seemed obvious that in the United States 
this young Englishman had discovered a field wide 
enough and broad enough to permit him to give expression 
to his unmistakable passion for the theatre. 

I now dismissed Morley from my mind. In course of 
time I visit my native Heath—Hampstead Heath. I go 
unsuspectingly to the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
London, N.W., England. I have heard of an interesting 
play that is being produced there, and that the theatre is 
now under entirely new management. I pass through 
the entrance to make my way to the box office, and there 
in the centre of the vestibule is Morley—Sole Lessee and 
Manager |! 
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We now come to the year 1934. Itis November, London, 
England. I am in a small and unpretentious garden 
protected by a high and most pretentious wall. The gar- 
den and the wall are mine, that is my wife has a half 
share. I have just entered the garden through a small 
door in the wall—the only means of entrance and exit. 
I stoop a moment to look at a rose—not from any senti- 
mental love of roses, but because it appears to be the only 
thing in London that is unconscious of the fact that it is 
November. I rise, and there standing before me is 
Morley! I don’t think he came through the door; I 
think he just appeared. But there he was, the prosperous, 
the debonair, the earnest, the sincere Malcolm Morley. I 
did not let him see that I regarded his appearance as in 
any way supernatural. One is always glad to see Malcolm 
Morley, wherever he comes from. He produced a large 
manuscript. I told him that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to write a short foreword to his 
book, and I congratulated him on having settled down to 
a steady literary career. He said, with that rather 
attractive hesitancy which is a characteristic one observes 
in him—a misleading one—‘‘ Well, not exactly—you see, 
I’m going on an extensive tour through Canada as 
Adjudicator for the Dominion Drama Festival; it begins 
in Winnipeg . . .” 

Well, that is Morley, and I know no one whose book 
on the stage I should approach with more pleasurable 
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anticipation. Mr. Morley has not disappointed me. He 
has given to his readers a work which is both constructive 
and entertaining. It takes a great deal of courage to 
express opinions on acting, play construction, and the 
theatre generally—that is, if the author knows his subject. 
It takes courage, because one is aware that one’s concepts 
will be continually in conflict with other students of the 
stage. Some of Mr. Morley’s opinions are not my opinions, 
but I found none that were not interesting and worthy 
of discussion. 


December 3rd, 1934 
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THE THEATRE 


CHAPTER I 
BEGINNING WHERE ? 


“Way the Theatre?”’ As well ask ‘‘ Why ourselves?’ We 
were born through the desire of the body to create; the 
theatre came about because of the urge of the mind to 
create an experience like an experience which had gone 
before. 

The drama is the chronicle of man. It is an animated 
record of his activities, his joys and terrors, his hopes and 
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fears. Books may tell of these things; plays realize them. 
Whilst man is aware of feelings within himself, he will 
have understanding of the emotions set up in a play. 
From that understanding comes interest and the recog- 
nized need for drama as a furnishing for his mind, a ful- 
filment of his imagination. 

Why do people go to the theatre? How easy seems an 
answer, and yet how incomplete are most replies! ‘‘To 
be amused” is perhaps the first answer. Indeed the whole 
mission of the theatre is stated by many as being to pro- 
vide amusement. As everybody’s ideas of amusement 
vary, this leads to an argument as to what is amusement, 
and the real answer is side-tracked. ‘‘To be stimulated, 
mentally and emotionally,” is another reply. It is better 
than the former, though it confers merely medicinal powers 
upon the theatre. Is drama no more than a stimulant? 
“To take me out of myself” is an answer suggesting the 
theatre as an intoxicant, a drug that exhilarates at first, 
yet is almost certainly followed by a reaction. The 
explanation “To see life’ is contradicted by another— 
“To see something better than life’’—as it also is by the 
retort “To get away from life.’’ None of these answers 
need be wrong. They are the surface reasons of different 
people. 

Other reasons advanced, though of small importance, 
may have the appearance of great truth: “To find 
romance”; ‘To find diversion.”” The theatre serves such 
minor purposes well enough. Romance is largely a matter 
of the mind. To some it is everywhere, to others nowhere. 
Diversion, true enough, is a part purpose of the theatre. 
There are many patterns in diversiqn, but the general 
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implication is something requiring no great mental strain 
for its appreciation, something that is a relaxation from 
the strenuous labours of the day. The theatre is not alone 
in being able to administer to the individual’s wish for 
diversion. Sport can cater for the same purpose. Games 
are a diversion. Practical jokes, funny stories, equally so. 
The man who looks only for diversion in life will find 
only that in the theatre. He who seeks more will find 
more. To a few the theatre is a cathedral of art or a 
temple of beauty; to many it is a stock-yard of the 
emotions, or a house of mirth. Perhaps a glorified mis- 
tress ennobling her lover; perhaps a strumpet miss, all 
things to all men. 

Shall we say that we go to the theatre, each to find there 
something of himself? Every visit is an adventure, a 
quest for some small missing corner of the soul. The 
pursuit is subconscious and of greater or less importance 
according to the need of the searcher. It may be a vital 
issue with him or the most casual event. The visit may be 
immediately successful; the missing corner is found and 
satisfaction comes to the soul. The visit may fail; for, 
though the theatre is a great storehouse, one does not 
always find immediately that which is sought. All 
things are in that storehouse. We need first the key and 
then to know our way along the passages, to discard the 
rooms that have nothing of ourselves and to enter those 
where we will find the object of our search. The idealist 
looks for ideals: the thinker for ideas. 

The theatre of ideals and ideas is one demanding the 
highest qualities. Its appeal must be to the best within 
us; its main purpose the betterment of our institutions, 
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and workaday social arrangements, by the sympathetic 
understanding of the contrasting elements of life. It may 
criticize conditions existing in the world and point to 
possible improvements. It may give voice to thoughts 
likely to be of great help to the hearers. The most vivid 
illustration of the worth of both ideals and ideas can be 
exemplified in the action of the stage. They are set 
before us in a manner likely to awaken immediate 
response, if a care for art and theatrical values be duly 
observed. Drama treated in this high sense is something 
of a religion; not the religion of the Church, nor any 
formulated religion of a teacher, but the religion of all 
mankind. Such a religion is as indeterminate as all 
mankind. It changes shape consequently, and progresses 
as often as not by taking two steps forward and one step 
back. 

The best use of the Drama is the telling of a story that 
by truth and sincerity holds the attention of an audience, 
and at the same time acts upon its feelings and obtains 
its interest for the points for which the author is the 
propagandist. This does not always mean he is devoting 
himself to the big problems of civilization. The ethics of 
existence may be his subject, or it may be the ethics of 
everyday conduct. Perhaps the point he propounds is a 
small point of etiquette, a difference of opinion about a 
triviality, yet he has a tale in service to adorn that point. 

Drama covers a wide field of controversy. Wherever 
there is conflict there is drama. Disputation in ideas is 
the cause of conflict; conflict that some of the greatest 
authors have brought to the stage in the form of drama. 
The heights of poetry are scaled by some, whilst laughter 
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alone is awakened by the pen of others. The more com- 
mon currency of the theatre is the portrayal of emotional 
battles where men and women are under the stress of 
events the like of which colour the lives of us all. Drama 
reflects the story of man, a story of vital concern to man 
himself. Its broad issues reach the sublime and sink 
to the ridiculous. Its parts are many, the counts numer- 
ous. The range from tragedy in the highest to farce and 
travesty in the lowest is wide. All between is included in 
the generic term of the Drama. 

Tragedy is the oldest form of recorded drama, A¢schylus 
(525-456 B.C.) the first dramatist whose works have come 
down to us. Man overwhelmed by Fate was the theme 
of most of the works of the Attic Drama, and the stories 
were taken from the legends and myths that the ancient 
Greeks accepted as their history. Comedy, too, arose in 
Greece when Aristophanes turned a wealth of satire 
against all and sundry in his plays. Comedy and tragedy ; 
here are the two broad divisions of the stage. Sock and 
buskin are words still in use to represent the twain. The 
buskin was a covering for the leg and foot with very 
thick soles to give an appearance of elevation to the 
tragic actors of Greece: the sock was the shoe worn by 
the actors of comedy. Two of the nine Muses of the 
ancients tended the Drama. Thalia (also one of the Three 
Graces) presided over Comedy, and Melpomene was the 
Muse of Tragedy. Our forbears were inordinately fond 
of references to Thalia and Melpomene when writing of 
the theatre, and at one time it was a custom for artists 
to paint an actor of both comic and tragic power between 
the two Muses. The well-known picture of David Garrick 
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by Reynolds represents the actor being led on one hand 
by Thalia, whilst on the other Melpomene detains him, 
pointing out the higher aspirations of tragedy. 

There is a grandeur about the Greek tragedies that 
survived the ages and was assumed by writers who came 
after, even though they had it not. To-day, however, 
Comedy covers the larger field of dramatic output. The 
definition is broad, for many serious plays are described 
as comedies. Serious comedy, in fact, is the axis of 
modern drama. Comedy is a term that does not apply 
entirely to the comic, although the comic comes under the 
heading of Comedy. “The Human Comedy” is an 
expression that has been used in relation to the race of 
mankind and its countless activities, and it is in a similar 
respect that the name Comedy covers most of the stories 
told upon the stage. When his play is neither a tragedy 
nor a comic effort, a dramatist, perhaps wishing to be 
more definite, will be even more indefinite by simply 
calling his work a play. Everything given upon the stage, 
if it tells any kind of story, is a play. 

Farce may be said to be one of the extremes of comedy, 
in which laughter is sought at the expense of probability. 
Yet let the human note be absent from farce and it 
immediately tumbles into absurdity. Burlesque and 
Travesty are near neighbours of Farce. Their aim is to 
caricature and to reduce things to the ridiculous. 

Extending, as it does, in various and numerous direc- 
tions, the Drama reaches the domain of Music and of 
Dancing. Opera is Drama through the medium of Music, 
and Ballet is a form of the same, with the Dance as 
mediator. Pantomime is an expression of Drama that 
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sometimes seeks an independence away from the shape 
of the play. The Pageant is Drama, massed, marshalled, 
and spread over a large area. 

The Kinema is an affluent relation of the Drama. 
Pictorial craft has taken from an Art and developed 
something of itsown. It is not the Drama, however much 
it may be indebted to the Drama. The appeal is different. 
As an entertainment it has reached the masses who, 
because they view it in a theatre-like building, accept the 
showing as a form of Drama. But the Kinema is only 
related to the Drama in the same way as a picture is. 
It is a picture to which movement has been given 
and speech grafted, but a picture it remains, however 
perfect. 

Whatever is the theoretical birth and descent of the 
Drama, it is something that cannot be suppressed. Like 
Roger Bacon’s definition of time, “it was, it is, and always 
will be.’* Wherever there are people gathered together, 
there will be some form of Drama. It prevails in the 
simplest, as well as the most complex, communities, an 
inevitable expression of the imagination of man. The 
fancies teeming in his mind clamour for an outlet. A 
group of savages sitting round a fire will call for a story 
from one of their number. He will be chosen because of 
his particular powers of narration; or he may himself 
volunteer the story, feeling the urge within him to illus- 
trate in his own person various emotions known to the 
group. The story-teller proves an ability to hold the 
attention of his auditors, and thus a demand for the exhi- 
bition of his particular talent is created. He becomes a 
specialist in story-telling. Perhaps his description of a 
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fight will raise the enthusiasm of the beholders. Con- 
sciously, or subconsciously, the narrator will begin to 
make points, learning from the experience of telling and 
retelling his tale the most effective way of obtaining the 
approval of the listeners. He is acquiring the assets of an 
actor. The story told will no doubt be embroidered here 
and there. A great victory is better acclaimed if the 
difficulties of conquest are enhanced. These then are 
added, with due elaboration, to the tale. Thus the 
dramatist begins. 

The elements of Drama are everywhere. No person 
but is not an actor or a dramatist, however small the 
degree, at some time or other in his life. And it is never 
long in any fellowship before these elementary elements 
fuse, the embryonic actor with the embryonic dramatist, 
to make an elementary form of Drama. The primitive 
story-teller, sooner or later, assumes the part of a character 
in his narration. He tells of his own prowess and the 
things he has done. In describing events in which he has 
taken part the speaker depicts himself in certain situa- 
tions. Sometimes they will be real, sometimes imagin- 
ary. In this respect the liar in our midst is both dramatist 
and actor. As the first he invents a story, and as the 
second tells it with the best semblance of truth; and, of 
course, he can be a good or bad liar, just as an actor can 
be good or bad. Coming back to our early story-teller- 
cum-actor, the actions of another, maybe a tribal hero, 
will inspire him to parade before the listeners as that 
person. Should he wish to glorify the character, he will 
do everything to evoke the admiration of his audience, 
giving to the person all the qualities and attributes they 
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are likely to call for and admire. The histrionic hero 
appears on the scene. If the representation be of some- 
body upon whom he wishes to throw contempt, then will 
the impersonator assume traits that bring him into 
ridicule. He becomes a figure of fun. His work approaches 
that of the comedian. 

In time the lone story-teller will need to heighten his 
assumptions by having another with him to whom he can 
address his speech in particular; or it may happen that a 
somebody is required to speak as well as listen to him, 
helping the story by asking questions for which the story- 
maker has the prepared answers. Again, as developed in 
the Attic Drama, a Chorus is found useful: a person or 
persons to comment upon the actions of the performer (for 
such is the story-teller’s true description now). What is 
properly termed Drama has come into being. It is less a 
birth than a spontaneous appearance. Like the grass it 
has sprung up; nothing could retard the growth. Peoples 
the world over discover the art as a medium for the 
expression of their emotions and experiences. Its history 
is universal, and nothing can prevent its appearance. 
Drama will out. 
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CHAPTER II 
DRAMA, STAGE, AND THEATRE 


THE Drama, the Stage, and the Theatre are terms often 
applied in a wide sense to define the full activities belong- 
ing to the playhouse. Each, however, has a particular 
application, though general usage has made the words 
interchangeable. 

The Drama comes first. Drama is the story; the actors 
are the story-tellers. That which is to be told, the argu- 
ment, the something that furnishes the actors with the 
material for acting—that is the Drama. All Drama needs 
to be acted. It is only when performed that Drama 
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fulfils its function. Its merits can be recognized in reading, 
or in the act of relating; but drama is sterile if never 
performed. 

The genealogy of Drama is a thing upon which much 
erudition has been poured. The Drama, as we know it 
to-day, is traced back in England to the Moralities of 
the Church and the Interludes given by strollers in the 
halls of the nobility and in inn yards. On the Continent 
there were similar forbears. The Italian Comedy is 
proved a roundabout descendant of the Roman plays 
of the Augustan age, and these in turn are declared near 
relations of the Attic Drama of Greece. The plays of 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, Greeks 
all, are the oldest dramatic works known to us. A number 
of their pieces have survived; and when given to-day, 
nearly two thousand and a half years after they were 
written, they are far from being ineffective in perform- 
ance. Distinctly different from the drama of Greece is 
the Indian Drama, the origins of which are greatly in 
dispute by scholars. Some trace them back before the 
time of the Greek writers mentioned; others place them 
shortly after. Each gives a varying date to the earliest 
of the extant Indian plays, Sakuntala and The Toy Cart, 
but though there is a difference of eleven hundred years 
in their calculations, it may safely be asserted that the 
plays in question came considerably later than those of 
the great Greeks. Chinese Drama and the Né plays of 
Japan offer similar problems to the investigator. Karl 
Mantzius, in his extensive History of Theatrical Art, 
traces the ancestry of the Drama in all countries. Himself 
a Dane, he arrives at more definite conclusions when 
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treating of the European than when dealing with the 
sources of the Asiatic theatre. Several scholars continuing 
the research take the Drama back beyond the known 
Occidental and Oriental plays. A beginning is found in 
the dance. In ancient Greece it is traced to the Dionysian 
Revels that accompanied the Feast held periodically in 
honour of the god Dionysus, and the beginnings of these 
Revels are lost in the mists of mythology. 

Thus the vast family tree of the Drama reaches so high 
as not to be seen, and has roots reaching everywhere. It 
has numberless branches, to say nothing of twigs and 
stalks. 

Modern scrutators of the dramatic field, in proving the 
various relationships, connect up the characters in one 
nation’s plays with those of another. The figures of the 
stage, both near and far, are found to be of kin. The 
Commedia dell’ Arte, the popular entertainment in Italy 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had a number 
of plots in which appeared the stock characters of 
Arlecchino (Harlequin), Pulcinella (Punchinello), Colom- 
bina, etc. They were severely conventionalized and 
always reacted to events in the same way, a way known 
and loved by the audiences. Arlecchino was an 
agreeable knave with Colombina, a maidservant, ever 
his beloved. Brighella was a rascally valet and akin to 
Scapino, another intriguing rogue. In great favour was 
Pulcinella, a practical joker; so, too, was Scaramouche, 
noted for his songs and mimicry. Pantalone was an 
avaricious old man fated always to be deceived by his 
wife or imposed upon by his daughter. The young lovers 
were Flavio and Isabella, and a figure of perpetual fun 
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was the Capitano, a boastful fellow with the heart of an 
arrant coward. Many more were the actors in the Italian 
comedy listed under names that distinguished them in 
every play, wherein they performed the same antics 
tuned to a different plot. These characters of the Com- 
media dell’ Arte have been the joy of the many authorities 
writing of the drama in recent years. They track back 
the ancestors of the figures, sometimes as far as China 
and sometimes to Greek mythology. Their descendants 
are noted everywhere in the world and recorded with the 
care of a College of Heralds. Punch of the Puppet Show 
is one of them: another is the Pierrot who sings on the 
pier. The circus clown of to-day is of the brood of the 
Italian comedians, and the characters in the occasional 
Harlequinade of an English pantomime, Harlequin, 
Columbine, Pantaloon, and Clown, are legitimate relations. 
How, when, and where all of them are connected is a 
matter of inquiry by Gordon Craig, Sheldon Cheney, 
W. Smith, Allardyce Nicoll, and others writing in English. 
The Continental literature on the subject is vast. 

The place upon which the drama is performed is the 
stage. Here the story is told by the actors. A stage may 
be anywhere and as large or as small as requirements 
demand. The very first stages must have been no more 
than the actual ground upon which the early actor-story- 
tellers placed themselves, a space reserved to keep them 
apart from the auditors. Such space, no doubt, in time 
came to be marked and defined, set within certain boun- 
daries. Raised ground, giving vantage to the performers, 
would be chosen by them for their demonstration; or 
inversely the onlookers would select a slope upon which, 
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standing or seated, they could see with greater ease than 
they could if the entertainers and the audience were on 
the same level. Perhaps a hollow would serve where the 
spectators above might watch the argument in the pit 
they encircled. 

The next step would be the artificial raising of the 
ground to make a stage where Nature had not helped to 
build one. When men had learnt to make structures of 
wood would come the platform, an edifice specially con- 
structed for the occasion and upon which the speakers 
would be in full view. Or the onlookers themselves would 
be raised and structures made for them in the nature of 
stands, in imitation of the declivity leading down to a 
hollow in the ground. Following the plan of the hollow, 
these stands would surround, wholly or partially, an 
arena wherein the display was held. Such an arena, in 
fact, became the eventual model for the ancient stages, 
which, bounded by circular tiers for the audience, con- 
stituted the Greek theatres. 

The players of Interludes in the Middle Ages ported 
their own stages. They brought with them a few boards 
and trestles. Joining the boards together and supporting 
them on the trestles, they made an edifice high enough 
for those upon it to be seen by as many as possible of the 
crowd witnessing the performance. These primitive 
stages, taken from place to place, were easily set up and 
as easily demolished. Such an arrangement can truly be 
termed the earliest form of ‘Fit Up” stage, for the 
Fit Up, which is still occasionally encountered in corners 
of the provinces (particularly in Ireland), is essentially a 
platform set up wherever desired, generally within a 
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large room or hall. Often it has been a barn; hence the 
poor players acting out their heart, and mostly with little 
art, on a Fit Up stage, have appropriated the name of 
Barnstormers. 

The European stages of to-day, with all their appurten- 
ances, have evolved from those few boards and trestles 
set up as a platform for the players. The places at first 
greatly favoured for the erection of a stage were the yards 
belonging to the inns all over the country. Life centred 
round the inn, and audiences were here to hand. Enter- 
tainment was sought by the people gathered there. The 
players were in demand, they mounted the trestles and, 
in charitable criticism, we will allow “‘gave of their 
best.”’ In the cycles of mystery plays, that remarkable 
form of propaganda practised by the Medieval Church, the 
stage would be erected in one part of the town and after 
a performance, or series of performances, taken down and 
put up elsewhere in the streets for still more performances. 
The towns of York, Chester, Coventry, and Wakefield 
were famous for these Mysteries, as the plays which 
dealt with Biblical stories were termed. Each town had 
its own set, and at certain times in the year, notably at 
Whitsuntide, the whole cycle of plays would be given. The 
York cycle alone comprised forty-eight of them. On such 
occasions the Bible literally overflowed in the squares and 
streets. 

During the inevitable course of time the temporary 
platforms of the inn yards and elsewhere tended towards 
some kind of permanency. They were placed in buildings, 
specially designed for the accommodation of spectators, 
which were the forerunners of the theatres of to-day. 
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When the stage became a permanent structure definitely 
placed, it naturally led to further developments. The 
platform progressed in various directions. Like the adver- 
tised modern villa, it aspired to all the latest improve- 
ments. Balconies and other platforms were superimposed 
upon the main stage, probably with considerable archi- 
tectural variety. Authorities (and there are many of 
them) differ greatly concerning the arrangement of the 
Elizabethan stage. However, it is generally conceded that 
there was a curtained recess at the back, above which was 
a balcony. Left and right of the main stage there were 
probably balconies or smaller platforms. A trap-door in 
the centre of the stage, opening when contingencies 
called for a player to ascend or descend, must certainly 
have been part of the stage equipment; so many of the 
early English plays call for characters to come from the 
depths or to sink down thereto. The subject of the 
earliest permanent stages is discussed at length in 
Edmund Chambers’s work, The Elizabethan Stage. 

Scenery was the next innovation, though a considerable 
time later in the history of the stage. The actors appeared 
before a background painted to represent the place where 
the action took place. The background was supplemented 
on either side by wings. These latter, vertical pieces 
masking the platform on either side, were also painted 
and made to conform to the picture of the background. 
Very simple at first, an elaboration of scenery followed. 
More and more was deemed necessary in the more im- 
portant theatres. Detail upon detail was added to the 
sets, and a whole mechanism of scenery arose. The simple 
trestle stage of the past was swamped with painted cloths, 
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cut cloths, ground rows, set pieces, borders, etc. Illusion 
was sought by mass effect until, at a comparatively recent 
date, a reaction came about in many quarters. A sim- 
plicity of scenery was sought, and, indeed, stressed. 
Experiments were made, and are being made, backwards 
and forwards, and in all directions. The yea and nay of 
scenery is an issue of the stage as divided as politics and 
with as many schools of design as the art of painting 
itself. 

The modern stage makes great use of lighting. The 
advent of electricity has brought a factor of considerable 
importance to illumine the scene, and its use and misuse 
is the problem of play producers to-day. Before electricity 
gas, incandescent and otherwise, was in use, and previous 
to this candles, but neither of these mediums is com- 
parable with the giant power of electricity. 

Many innovations have been made to the platform 
stage in the attempt to deal with the problem of changing 
the scene in a short space of time. The revolving stage 
is the most practical of these innovations. A movable 
circular disk sunk into the platform allows several sets 
to be built on its surface. One at a time they are exposed 
to the audience, and in changing a scene the time re- 
quired is only that in which to rotate the disk. Special 
effects are also obtained with a revolving stage when it is 
seen at work by the audience, and they, as it were, are 
permitted to voyage amid the scenery. Another innova- 
tion is the wagon stage, which has been tried in America, 
Germany, and other places, though but little adopted. 
With this several stages are placed on top of each other. 
One is in sight of the audience, whilst the others, unseen, 
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are being prepared to take its place. When a scene is 
finished it will ascend or descend out of the way and 
another comes into view. The whole is worked on the 
principle of a lift. The scenes are continually “going 
up” or “coming down.” The sliding stage is upon a 
somewhat similar plan. Here the scenes occupying the 
different stages are all on the same level and slide into 
position from the sides. The drawback of these last 
devices is the amount of space they require, and space is 
so often at a premium in the theatre. Though such con- 
trivances may help in the presentment of a play by 
replacing the scenes in a minimum of time, the principle 
of the platform stage remains. The boards are there with 
the equivalent of the trestles underneath. Whatever 
the trappings and however weighed down with improve- 
ments, the most glorified stage of to-day will be found to 
contain as its prime essential the platform of our ancestors. 

The Theatre, as distinct from the drama and the stage, 
is the edifice sheltering both and providing places for the 
onlookers. It followed in the wake of drama, and the 
first developments were upon lines peculiar to its local 
associations. In Greece, where still exist several of the 
old buildings, the theatre took the shape of the arena, 
generally circular and surrounded by tiers of seats for the 
spectators. No roof covered them and they were at the 
mercy of the weather. The Attic Drama, so called from 
its main association with ancient Athens, capital of the 
province of Attica, was dependent upon the elements; 
managers must presumably have had a deal to say about 
a sudden fall in temperature and even more about a cloud- 
burst! Performances would be given by the light of day, 
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though it is certain that braziers were lighted at times 
and torches carried. 

The oldest known Greek theatre is at Athens. It is a 
huge construction built on a concave hillside with an 
auditorium holding about 17,000 persons. The last of the 
seventy-eight tiers of seats is three hundred feet distant 
from the stage and a hundred feet above its level. The 
stage on the ground forms a semicircular arena, at the 
back of which is a platform against a building containing 
a number of doors. It is presumed that the actors taking 
the roles of ordinary mortals had their place on the 
ground, whilst those who enacted gods stood on the 
platform some twelve feet above. There were apparently 
two planes of acting; a method revived, and added to, in 
recent theatrical experiments. When Greece came under 
the domination of Rome the effect was seen in the theatres. 
Changes were made, the principal one being an elaboration 
of the background and a tendency towards the spectacular. 
The present-day stadium, used mostly for games and 
displays, is the nearest thing we have in use to the 
ancient theatres of Greece and Rome. 

In England the first theatres were patterned after the inn 
yards wherein the Fit Up stages were erected. The yard, 
still open to the air, became now the pit, and round about 
rose walls sheltering the favoured playgoers, though not 
the groundlings or denizens of the pit. The windows of 
the rooms from which guests at the inn patronized the 
players below became in the course of evolution the 
boxes at the theatre. Though the modern playhouse has 
only a few boxes, and some none at all, in the earlier 
theatres the boxes occupied the entire space of the dress 
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circle, an arrangement that may be seen in survival at 
Covent Garden and certain houses in use for Grand Opera. 
The ascending stories of the inn were adapted to the 
various levels, one above the other, in the auditorium of 
the playhouse. Allowing the first story of the inn to be 
the dress circle in the theatre to-day, the second story is 
represented by the upper circle (sometimes called the 
upper boxes), and so on. At the top are the attics where 
the servants lodged and from whose windows they could 
view the efforts of the performers in the court yard. The 
gallery of the theatre took the place of the attics, and for 
a long time was reserved exclusively for the footmen and 
attendants of the fops and citizens occupying more 
favoured places. It was designated the Footman’s 
Gallery, and free admission was allowed these hirelings 
who attended their masters to the play. Certain preroga- 
tives were assumed by them, and theatrical history tells 
of riots in the Footman’s Gallery when its occupants had 
fault to find with the management. So troublesome did 
they become that in 1737 the concession was abolished by 
Fleetwood, manager of Drury Lane, and the Footman’s 
Gallery, as such, ended, and it became what is virtually 
the gallery of to-day. 

The original building dedicated to Drama in England 
was appropriately called The Theatre. It was situated in 
London at Shoreditch, and was opened in the reign of 
Elizabeth in 1576. Other playhouses soon followed, 
including the famous Globe in Southwark, where most of 
Shakespeare’s plays were first performed. These early 
theatres, as previously noted, having no roof over the 
pit, afforded small protection against the vagaries of the 
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English climate. Plays could only be given, weather 
permitting. It was not long before new theatres were 
erected, completely roofed-in and affording comparative 
confort to the better-class audiences in attendance. The 
playhouses became largely seasonal; the open-air were 
summer theatres, and those roofed-in were winter theatres. 
Most of them remained in activity until the Puritan ele- 
ment under Cromwell ruled the country. The Common- 
wealth abolished theatres by Act of Parliament, and 
none of those in being then can be said to have outlived 
the period of that Act, which was revoked when Charles 
II returned from France to take up kingship in 1660. 

With the Restoration in England was introduced what 
is virtually the theatre as we know it to-day. Something 
of the French, and more of the Italian, was added to the 
English pattern. A curtain was deemed essential. This 
was framed by a proscenium, within which it ascended 
and descended to mark the commencement and end of 
the play, and the division of the acts. The stage platform 
ran fore and aft of the proscenium. It was considerably 
later that the entire stage was placed behind the curtain 
line, when the proscenium was resolved into a definite 
line of demarcation between audience and actors. So it 
remains to this day in the generality of European theatres ; 
though that line is occasionally over-stepped when, for 
some specific reason more than usual, it is required to 
link up the play behind the proscenium frame with the 
audience in front. 

A great number of books dealing with the ancestry of 
the playhouse have been written from what might be 
termed an academic point of view. In the United States, 
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where every University has its Drama Course, the supply 
of textbooks is large. There is a professorial interest 
in the evolution of the theatre and the beginnings of 
Drama. Theories are plentifully supplied in print. In 
England, among others, Allardyce Nicoll has been busy 
upon similar lines. Several volumes have appeared under 
his name devoted to dramatic origins and the generalized 
history of the theatre the world over. Of these The 
Development of the Theatre may be mentioned as the most 
comprehensive dealing with the subject. Nicoll has now 
joined the professors in America. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE DRAMATIST 


DRAMA has been evolving, in some cases revolving, in 
the hands of the dramatist from its earliest days. The 
first writer connected with entertainment of dramatic 
value appears to have been Epigenes, of Sicyon. He is 
recorded by Suidas, the lexicographer, as the first tragic 
poet, and little more is known about him. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that the term dramatist could not apply 
to him in the fullest sense. Arion, who lived in Corinth 
in 625 B.c., is known to have helped in the development 
of Greek tragedy; but Thespis, who flourished nearly 
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a hundred years later, is regarded as the real founder of 
the drama as an institution. Himself an actor he 1s 
supposed to have gone from place to place in a cart to 
perform his plays. The cart of Thespis, in all probability 
a myth, remains as a symbol of the itinerant player, and 
“‘a Thespian”’ is the classical allusion to an actor. None 
of the plays of Thespis have survived. A‘schylus is the 
first dramatist whose work has come down to us. He 
wrote ninety plays, of which seven are extant. His 
Agamemnon has a tragic force not surpassed in any other 
stage work. 

Since the days of Thespis the drama has continued, 
though battered and shattered by political upheavals, 
wars, invasions, and other outside diversions of man. In 
different countries it has taken different shape, and the 
centuries have changed its tone and manner. But no 
matter what calamities befall, the drama survives. 

The dramatist is the person most responsible for the 
keeping alive of the drama. Can it be said that if there 
were no plays written there would be no drama? Not 
entirely. Plays would be extemporized by the players. 
There are several instances where such has been the case. 
The most notable is the Commedia dell’ Arte, which 
invaded the Italian stage at the time of the Renaissance 
and held sway for some two hundred years. It was in 
effect a theatre without a drama, or rather a set drama. 
The pieces performed were always concerned with the 
same group of characters. These were those famous 
people of stage life previously mentioned, Arlecchino, 
Scaramouche and a host of others. Each actor had his 
own particular role, and played it in every piece. A 
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traditional plot would be taken, or a new one invented, 
and the characters would then improvise the text from a 
scenario of action posted in the wings for reference. The 
dialogue and pantomime of their parts came in perform- 
ance as the players went along. It was spontaneous to a 
degree, though one may be sure that good things were 
repeated, and the same situations and jokes used in play 
after play. The performers of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
were all collaborators in providing the drama. They were 
their own dramatists. When their collected inventions 
began to run dry, it was Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793) who 
set up as a dramatist and provided plays with a definite 
text for the actors. 

A very long way removed from the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, but similar in spirit, are the gag sketches given by 
comedians in various music hall and alfresco entertain- 
ments. A comic idea, something that has a beginning 
and an end, is selected. The performers then romp 
through it, supplying their own words and business. Such 
sketches are often given by Pierrot troupes as a kind of 
rally, employing the whole of the company and bringing 
the show to a featured “‘Grand Finale.’ Pierrot himself 
traces his ancestry back to one of the figures of the 
Italian Comedy; perhaps that is why his work has a 
distant relationship to its methods. The characters of 
Clown, Pantaloon, Harlequin, and Columbine, appearing 
in the expiring Harlequinade attached to a Christmas 
Pantomime, are also descended from the people of the 
Commedia dell’? Arte. The Harlequinade is almost always 
an improvised affair following some kind of general plan. 

The history of the drama in the different European 
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countries is largely individual. The traditions of the 
Attic drama were carried on by the Romans when their 
Empire absorbed Greece, but a falling off was there. The 
tragedies of Seneca are heavy imitations of the Greek, 
and the comedies of Plautus are copied from the same 
source. After the break-up of the Roman Empire there 
was a confusion and diffusion of drama. Its growth was 
apparently stopped. Nevertheless it was taking root 
everywhere. It spread through the many countries, 
cropping up, here and there, in numerous ways. The 
Christian Church found it impressed the people to listen 
to her teachings in dramatic form. Hence arose the 
Mysteries, pieces devised from Scriptural history, and the 
Moralities, dialogues with abstract characters representing 
the virtues and the vices, all intent upon adorning the 
work with a worthy moral. In the monasteries and 
nunneries the monks and nuns gave representations in 
Latin. The performance was always of a religious nature, 
and, if not Biblical, was at least devoted to the trials and 
temptations of the devout and holy Saints. Hroswitha 
was a nun in the abbey of Gandersheim in Saxony. Some 
of her works, written in the tenth century, have descended 
to us. They are the earliest known dramatic writings 
by a Christian, though in Latin, and certainly Hroswitha 
is the first known woman dramatist. Thus the rites of 
religion which occupied the lives of the people also 
occupied the primitive stages. Their drama set forward 
their beliefs in the same severe manner that a religion of 
fear called for their observances. 

The Minstrels and Troubadours of the Middle Ages 
were the forerunners of the strolling players who wandered 
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over the land ready to sing songs, dance jigs, and perform 
Interludes. These highly popular Interludes were given 
everywhere ; at fairs, at inns, and in the halls of the great. 
They were in the nature of comic scenes, seasonal prattle, 
and domestic arguments. Most of such writings, ephem- 
eral in character, have disappeared in the course of time, 
but a few have survived, and are occasionally played as 
museum pieces. Barry Jackson, in his yearly Dramatic 
Festival at Malvern, sometimes includes one as an 
example of the beginnings of English Drama. The Play 
of the Wether and The Four P’s, both Interludes by John 
Heywood, are illustrative of early English humour. 

In medieval France entertainments were given called 
Sotties. Generally they were of a satirical nature. 
Gringoire, the poet, was a famous writer of them, aiming 
his attacks at the Church and the King. A celebrated 
Sottie of unknown authorship is Maistre Pierre Pathelin, 
a well-plotted joke at the expense of lawyers, and from 
which comes the expression ‘‘stick to your muttons.” 
Many were the versions played of Pierre Pathelin, and 
its incidents were annexed in a number of later works. A 
dramatic growth in Germany was the Shrovetide or Car- 
nival play, parallel in manner with the French Sottie. 
Hans Sachs, the poet shoemaker of Nuremburg, and hero 
of Wagner’s Meistersinger, turned the Shrovetide play 
into a folk play of simple form which was vastly popular. 
Similar sproutings of the drama were appearing at the 
same time in the other European countries. 

From such re-beginnings came the modern drama. 
Each country developed in its own way, although it may 
be generalized that the organized theatre came quickly 
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into being on the heel of the dramatist proper, that is, 
the person who made the writing of plays his vocation. 
The first recorded full-blown play in English is Ralph 
Rotster Dotster. The date of the production of this five 
act comedy was about 1535. It marks the commencement 
of our national drama; for, though modelled on the Latin, 
the spirit was entirely native. Nicholas Udall, the author, 
stands as the first of the line of British dramatists. He 
was Head Master at Eton, and wrote the play to be acted 
by the scholars there in place of the Latin classics usually 
performed by them. 

The second English comedy, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
the authorship of which is undecided, was brought out at 
Cambridge University some years later. Like its pre- 
decessor, it was Roman in form, but its humours were 
nothing else but English. Soon there came a rush of 
dramatists. The University wits descended upon London. 
John Lyly, Robert Greene, George Peele, and Thomas 
Nash were fast writing plays for audiences clamouring 
for more. The first London theatres were opened and 
housed their works. The band of dramatists was joined 
by Christopher Marlowe of the mighty line, and a few 
years later by William Shakespeare. A great poet, who 
was a great philosopher and a great dramatist, now ruled 
the stage. An English drama was established that was 
to be acclaimed everywhere. It was a proud drama. A 
national spirit had been born to the land: the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 gave England an assurance 
of herself that was reflected on the stage. Henry V and 
other plays told Englishmen the worth of England. 

The vocation of dramatist was fully recognized in the 
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Elizabethan age. Young men settled in London to earn 
their livelihood by writing for the theatres. Some 
attained riches, some the reverse. The new institution 
of the playhouse attracted the most nimble minds and 
imaginative pens. The theatre became immediately the 
Mecca of the poet, the story-teller, and of those with a 
force within urging them to write. The stage was generous 
in return. It allowed Shakespeare to retire with a fortune 
at a comparatively early age. Some of his contemporaries, 
however, had a harder time, but the fault seems to have 
been with themselves. Heedless of the morrow, they 
squandered the present. It was no unusual thing for them 
to go to prison for debt. Thomas Dekker, author of that 
romping comedy The Shoemaker’s Holiday, spent a large 
number of his days there. 

From these early years of the English theatre to the 
present, the dramatist has been working with widely 
varying rewards. Success to-day makes his harvest 
colossal; one play alone can secure him opulence. On 
the reverse side, a dramatist may be the author of a 
number of plays (none being outstandingly successful), 
and for his work receive barely a living wage—sometimes 
less. The dramatist’s lot is surely the most precarious 
of all the workers in the theatre. He may write many 
plays, good ones, too, that are never produced. His 
pieces, when produced, may be done under such adverse 
circumstances as to assure failure. So often is the dramat- 
ist at the mercy of a bad producer, or of equally bad 
players. He is lost without the loyal and intelligent 
co-operation of both. 

What is the function of the dramatist? He is the 
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original parent of a play. The germ is from him. What- 
ever is afterwards done, whether improved or the reverse, 
the first emanation is from his brain. An idea takes 
shape in his mind. It ferments and grows to play size. 
The action is visualized by the author. He reviews it 
in his head, adding and subtracting until he is sufficiently 
satisfied with his story to set it down on paper. The 
dramatist has produced a script that now requires to be 
performed. No play lives as a play until it reaches the 
stage, but the first stage to the stage is completed. 

Various volumes have been written telling the readers 
how to pen a play. There appears to be always a demand 
for such a book. So many people want to write plays; it 
seems to them an easy and agreeable diversion and one 
so well paid that nothing can hinder them from acquiring 
a fortune thereby. Mistaken vanity, for the greater part, 
gives them the idea that they have only to learn a few 
of the playwright’s secrets, then sit down and reel off a 
play. What are these closely guarded secrets? The 
greatest secret of all is that there are no secrets. Play- 
writing cannot be taught, the books of instruction not- 
withstanding. A few tips and hints can be given, but, 
in the nature of things, these hints are so obvious as to 
need no recording. The would-be dramatist either has 
the immediate instinct for them, or quickly finds them 
out for himself. Otherwise it is very safe to say he will 
never be a dramatist. 

William Archer’s Play-Making and St. John G. Ervine’s 
How to Write a Play are two sensible books. Both admit 
that the dramatist has no set of rules that can be taught, 
yet both books are of interest to the tyro, if not to the 
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established playwright. They interest because they re- 
view, as it were, the dramaturgic field, pointing to the 
triumphs of others and encouraging the reader to combat 
on the ground they describe so well. Professor George P. 
Baker, who teaches play construction at Yale University, 
has issued a tome on the subject. It is full of rules and 
regulations, by-laws and side-laws. The virtue of applica- 
tion is needed to read it through from cover to cover. 
The development of such a virtue may be a help, for it 
is one that should decidedly find a place in the dramatist’s 
equipment. 

Most of the other works devoted to playwriting are 
severely dated. They generally deal with models that 
have passed into limbo. Several instructors suggest that 
plays are written to some kind of geometrical formula, 
and set down the problems of the drama like the problems 
of Euclid. Though the text is wlustrated with charts, 
no mention is made of the human element or of that 
imaginative flight that takes no heed of design. The 
authors of those books that claim full knowledge of the 
rules and tell how it is done never wrote successful plays. 
Obeying fewer rules, William Archer wrote a very success- 
ful play in The Green Goddess, and so did St. John G. 
Ervine in The First Mrs. Fraser. 

The dramatist, when an idea is born to him, must 
develop it dramatically. His story has to be told in terms 
of the theatre. He must see it in action as he writes. 
Action is the essence of drama. Physical or mental, there 
is little that has theatrical value without action. The 
dialogue is secondary. Some of the most financially 
successful plays have dialogue that reaches to the banal; 
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it is the action which has carried the drama along. The 
words fitted in; they were commonplace and appropriate, 
and dialogue must be appropriate before it is anything 
else. Of comedies quoted for their wit, only those survive 
on the stage that have a story allied with action. Oscar 
Wilde is an example; his brilliant dialogue in The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest serves an animated plot, and 
his piece lives to-day, some forty years after its first 
production. There is action in every scene of Wilde’s 
comedy. The action in Bernard Shaw’s plays is more 
often mental. The man is a great stimulating force, his 
mood is always active, the plays he has written are in 
constant revival, yet the ones most seen are those where 
the action is stronger and more in evidence, such as 
Saint Joan, Arms and the Man, and The Doctor's Dilemma, 
to mention a few. 

“The technique of the drama”’ is an ambiguous phrase. 
Technique must certainly exist, though it is an ever- 
changing something and of different dimensions with 
different authors. The important dramatists find their 
own technique—the others copy them. A general state- 
ment might be made that whatever is effective is good, 
no matter what its place may be in any table of technique. 
The writer with original ideas seeks for the effective and 
never hesitates to try new ways of doing the old things. 

Aristotle laid down laws for the drama that have passed 
into oblivion. He demanded the three Unities: of Action, 
of Time, and of Place. It was a decree that dramatists 
should compress the action into a day, making it continu- 
ous and showing every scene passing in the same place. 
No play is considered to be any the better to-day for 
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observing the arbitrary limitations of these Unities. The 
soliloquy, once so rampant in drama, was banished by 
Ibsen from his plays. Other playwrights followed suit 
until self-discourse seemed completely abolished from the 
stage. Recently, however, Eugene O’Neill rediscovered 
the soliloquy. He used it to excess in The Great God 
Brown and Strange Interlude, and was hailed as a great 
innovator. 

What is necessary is for a dramatic author to obey the 
practicabilities of the stage for which he writes. If not, 
he should find a way to circumvent them. One important 
thing is to fit the play to the stage. When production is 
intended at an average-sized theatre, it is futile to expand 
drama to the extent that it virtually becomes pageant. 
Intimate plays are better placed in small theatres; the 
large and spectacular demand the biggest playhouses. 
Custom dictates a certain length to a play, somewhere 
around two and a half or three hours, allowing for intervals. 
It is as well to follow the custom that has been found 
suited to the ways of playgoers. Changes in this respect 
are likely to disturb their arrangements. Bernard Shaw 
and Eugene O’Neill have challenged audiences by giving 
them plays of inordinate length, causing a rearrangement 
of playgoing hours. Having made the experiment, both 
dramatists returned to what is at present considered the 
normal. 

In the early years of the English theatre the accepted 
number of acts for a play was five. Tragedies were in five 
acts: comedies were in five. The works of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries are all arranged with this number. 
Later, when the bill of the play was supplemented 
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by a farce, either a curtain-raiser, so-called, or an 
afterpiece, such addition was generally in one act. The 
vogue of the five-act play remained for a considerable 
period. Time came, however, when at least an act less 
was required of the longest plays. Until fairly recently 
the four-act play was the more usual fare of the theatre. 
Another act has now gone, and to-day the general demand 
is that dramatic works have no more than three. Some- 
times the dramatist refuses to admit that his play is in 
three acts. He bills it as being in so many scenes and 
proceeds to enumerate them. Just the same it is played 
with two intervals, which to all intents and purposes 
divide the piece into three acts. There is no good solid 
reason why a play occupying the whole of the bill should 
be in three acts, but present-day usage insists upon it, 
and so it remains. The dramatist finds it easier to dis- 
card technique than custom. 

The piece of from twenty minutes to an hour’s duration 
is banished almost completely from the professional stage 
in England, where the curtain-raiser and the after-piece 
are no longer in demand. The one-act play is as definite a 
form of drama as any other, though sadly neglected in the 
theatre. Amateurs have been given the opportunity of 
keeping it alive, an opportunity they have not lost, to 
the help of the prentice playwright working in this medium. 
In the Community Theatre Festival of Britain and in the 
Dominion Dramatic Festival of Canada, where amateurs 
compete, the one-act play has proved a valuable vehicle 
in which to display their talents. It is to their honour that 
they have preserved this phase of drama from virtual 
extinction in their countries. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FASHIONS IN PLAYS 


THERE are fashions in plays in the same way as there are 
fashions in clothes. The cut of comedy changes with the 
years, and drama has modes that alter with the times. 
These modes have underlying causes that are connected 
with the people themselves. As their manners and morals. 
change so do their plays. The stage ever goes in the direc- 
tion of their thoughts. It provides, as it were, an index 
to the minds of the populace. 

When the theatre was first established in England the 
five-act tragedy was soon attracting audiences. The 
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Elizabethans loved blood. They were primitive in their 
tastes and, if not over-burdened with sentiment, were 
possessed of a sense of rough and ready justice. ‘Two 
blows for a blow, two eyes for an eye”’ was their current 
creed. With them the play of revenge had a great vogue. 
The leading character stalked through the piece seeking 
vengeance on the people who had wronged him, generally 
by killing some one of his kin. An immediate example of 
such a play is Hamlet, which, incidentally, Shakespeare 
founded upon another play, presumed to be by Thomas 
Kyd, upon the same theme. That very favourite play, 
The Spanish Tragedy, also by Kyd, was a revenge play. 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Hoffman, by Henry Chettle, and 
the horrific The Revenger's Tragedy, by Cyril Tourneur, 
waded deep in blood and vengeance. Deaths occur all 
the way through these plays, and the culmination Is 
almost always an orgy of slaughter. The popular theatre 
in the days of Queen Bess was a mimic shambles. 

The chronicles of kings were also much in favour with 
early playgoers. There was hardly a sovereign of England 
who did not lend his name to a play in which he was 
given posthumous publicity for his deeds. Shakespeare’s 
long line of monarchs alone ranges from King John to 
Henry VIII. The theatre may even appear to have been a 
way of teaching history (to say nothing of its distortions) 
to the multitude, few of whom could read or write; they 
were familiar, however, with many stories, not only from 
English but from ancient history, through popular ballads 
and romances. They often welcomed in the theatre, as 
children will, the stories that they knew. 

The Elizabethan age blends insensibly into Jacobean 
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and Caroline days. (We may remember that Shakespeare 
outlived Elizabeth by thirteen years.) Tragedy was less 
in demand. The busy collaborators Beaumont and 
Fletcher led the way to tragi-comedy, a type of play that 
seemed ever to head for tragedy, yet always reached a 
happy ending. Long-lost children, heirs to kingdoms, 
usurpers, the heroine disguised as a boy and trailing 
the hero, were among the items that made up the majority 
of these well-liked plays. Blank verse was still the favourite 
medium of expression, as it had been since its creation by 
Marlowe. Rarely did any stage work of this period 
abandon its rhythm. 

With the closing of the playhouses by the Puritans in 
1642 came an interregnum of nearly twenty years. It was 
not until the Restoration, when Charles II had returned 
from his long exile abroad, that playgoing was resumed. 
Conditions were very changed and the style of plays in 
favour entirely different. The popular method of tragedy 
was rhymed couplets, with John Dryden, poet laureate, 
as chief exponent. How the,ears of Melpomene must 
have jingled to hear tragedy told in verse, every line a 
rhyme! The comedies that held the stage in the time of 
the Merry Monarch were witty and licentious, their plots 
devoted to cuckoldry and concubinage. They constituted 
a violent reaction against the Puritanism that immedi- 
ately preceded the age. Much the same reaction lately 
came about as the pendulum of the stage swung away 
from the vapours of Victorianism. The theatre pursues 
the morals of the times, or, at least, the exploited morality 
of its day. 

The comedy writers of the Restoration ever dealt in 
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the same plots. It was lechery ad nauseam. The merits 
of the dramatists were ingenuity, wit, and occasional 
style. The Country Wife of William Wycherley, first 
produced in 1675, was applauded for months in 1933-34 
in a revival at the Ambassadors Theatre, where the audi- 
ence did not comprise the debauched companions of 
Charles II, but did include a number of respectable 
mothers and daughters from the suburbs. If the equivoque 
passed over their heads, something of the style of the 
author called for their admiration. William Congreve 
and George Farquhar, both of whom date somewhat 
later than the Restoration, and consequently exercise 
less licence, have been re-established in fame by recent 
revivals of their works, notably The Way of the World by 
the former, and The Beaux’ Stratagem by the latter. 

The pendulum again swung. A decidedly moral tone 
overcame the stage a little later when Joseph Addison, 
of Spectator fame and author of the political tragedy of 
Cato, contributed his quota to comedy with The Drummer, 
and when Richard Steele gave The Conscious Lovers. 
These were pieces verging towards a sentiment unknown 
among the Restoration writers. The moral note rose 
higher and higher with other writers in the theatre until 
it fairly shrieked. In 1731 came George Barnwell, by 
George Lillo. It told of the dread consequences of crime, 
and led a wayward youth, gulled by wicked female 
society, unto the hangman’s noose. Hogarth, the painter 
and engraver, who lived in these days, pictured the same 
theme in his series The Rake’s Progress. The play of 
George Barnwell; or The London Merchant was an ex- 
hortation to live a good life, and very much a sermon in 
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vivid dramatic colours. For over a hundred years it held 
sway on the stage, as much a Morality as any that had 
gone before. 

In the wake of George Barnwell, virtuous sentiment had 
a long innings in the theatre, relieved by ponderous five- 
act tragedies, prosy comedies, and pantomimes imported 
from the Continent. These pantomimes, which began to 
appear at the beginning of the eighteenth century, brought 
to England the characters of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
They came from Italy via France, but they soon discarded 
their Continental garb and assumed native character- 
istics. In the early performances Harlequin’s love for 
Columbine was told in mute action set to music. The 
clown, late Scaramouche, was the evil genius of the piece, 
trying in vain to thwart their love by his endless rogueries 
and tricks. The first pantomimes were produced at no 
particular season of the year, but towards the end of the 
century it came about that Boxing Day was the appointed 
time for their initial performance. A nursery tale was 
prefixed to the story of Harlequin. This tale was merged 
into the main entertainment by the transformation of 
its characters into the figures of the Harlequinade. In 
a scene which became known as the “transformation 
scene’ the fairy queen or good genius of the nursery 
tale waved her wand, and by this act changed them into 
the then essential figures of the pantomime. Thus the 
hero became Harlequin, the heroine was transformed into 
Columbine, the villain turned clown, and so on. The 
clown could now speak and sing. He was at this period 
the most prominent person in the pantomime. The 
greatest clown that ever appeared before the public was 
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Grimaldi. His most successful pantomime was Mother 
Goose, given at Covent Garden in 1805. In this production 
he first sang the most famous of all clown’s songs—*‘ Hot 
Codlins.’”” As time proceeded, the nursery tale gradually 
became the major part of the entertamment. The 
Harlequinade began to shrink and, from occupying ten or 
twelve scenes and playing for an hour or two, it diminished 
to a ten minute riot before a front cloth. Eventually it 
was discarded altogether; and if by chance it exists, 
nowadays, it is as a meaningless concession to past 
traditions. An historical study of the subject is made 
by Willson Disher in his informing book, Clowns and 
Pantomines. 

In following the track of Pantomime we have out- 
stripped the drama proper, or the legitimate drama, as it 
was proudly called, the inference being that anything that 
was not in the nature of a five-act comedy or tragedy 
was bastard entertainment. The great religious revival 
under Wesley, Whitfield, and others is reflected in the 
sermonizing which prevailed on the stage towards the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. In its midst came 
a rekindling of comedy by Oliver .Goldsmith with She 
Stoops to Conquer in 1773. Two years later he was joined 
by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who at twenty-four years 
of age produced The Rivals, to be shortly followed by 
what is recognized as the master comedy of the English 
language, The School for Scandal. Effective situations 
are here allied with keen wit and satiric portraiture. The 
piece achieved immediate success, and from its profits 
placed Sheridan in a position to command at Drury 
Lane. Other dramatists trod in the comedic footsteps 
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of Goldsmith and Sheridan, but their work never 
approached the same excellence. 

The closing years of the eighteenth century were 
greatly affected by the German dramatist Kotzebue. No 
other foreign author has influenced our theatre as much, 
Ibsen excepted. The works of August Friedrich von 
Kotzebue were eagerly sought by English writers to 
adapt as their own, Sheridan’s Pizarro and Benjamin 
Thompson’s solemn story The Stranger both came from 
that Teutonic mint. Succeeding playwrights wrote in 
the same vein, pouring out ponderous dramas that well 
suited the formal, stately school of acting of which J. P. 
Kemble and his sister, Sarah Siddons, were the heads. 

The account of melodrama begins with the beginning of 
the next century. As the name (melo-drama) implies, 
it was an entertainment combining music with drama. 
Though the term is Italian, melodrama really originated 
in France, whence it was quickly copied and greatly 
developed in England. The early melodramas were 
almost entirely accompanied by music. There was little 
speech and much elaborate pantomime. A Tale of Mystery 
is set down as the first melodrama on the English stage. 
It appeared in 1802, and was the forerunner of numerous 
pleces where music swelled the action, in every way aiding 
and abetting the nefarious designs of the villain and 
illuminating the virtue of the hero with harmonic light. 
So excessive was the music that these early melodramas 
might be described as spoken operas. In A Tale of 
Mystery there are more than a hundred music cues. The 
text continually calls for “music to express chattering 
contention,” ‘doubt and terror,’ ‘‘pain and disorder,”’ 
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etc. The pieces of this period were largely peopled with 
mysterious counts, bold bad barons, dumb orphans, and 
gory robbers. Sword fights and pistol duels were to hand 
in every act. The scenes for the most part were laid in 
some wild and remote part of Europe. Distance developed 
romance, and the further the locality the further from 
probability were the incidents. A glorious specimen of 
this type of play is The Miller and His Men, by Isaac 
Pocock, the concluding scene of which is the blowing up 
of the Mill, really a robbers’ roost. Red fire, smoke, and 
noise filled the stage—often the auditorium. This piece 
long survived in the Toy Theatre about which Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote one of his most delightful essays. 
The scenes and characters of The Miller and His Men are 
now a joy to collectors of Theatricana. A. E. Wilson has 
amplified Stevenson in his interesting volume, Penny Plain, 
Twopence Coloured : a History of the Juvenile Drama. 

Meanwhile the five-act tragedy in blank verse con- 
tinued. It was the recognized vehicle for the race of 
tragedians that flourished the while, one renowned actor 
following in the footsteps of another. Their staple diet 
was Shakespeare with a few surviving plays from the 
past (Massinger’s A New Way To Pay Old Debts (1625) 
was one). Occasionally a new tragedy in the old manner 
would be attempted. The dramatists of the “legitimate 
drama”’ continued to emulate the Elizabethans. Sheridan 
Knowles, from the twenties to the forties of the past 
century, wrote a number of tragedies and comedies in 
the long-accepted vein. His most important work is 
Virgintus, a not entirely turgid tragedy, though far 
inferior to the best work of those he copied. 
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Melodrama, soon after its introduction in England, 
spread in all directions and went to every extreme. Its 
patterns were manifold. In German style were the pieces 
that wallowed in haunted castles, spectres and ghosts of 
all descriptions. Matthew Lewis, or “Monk” Lewis, as 
he was more often called from his novel The Monk, had 
a large measure of popularity on the stage with his Gothic 
romances. The full title of one of these was Raymond and 
Agnes ; the Travellers Benighted : or The Bleeding Nun 
of Lindenberg. The supernatural in melodrama had an 
even greater vogue later on. Mrs. Shelley’s story of 
Frankenstein may have had something to do with this. 
A dramatization appeared at the Lyceum, and the cult 
for a time was one of monsters, imps, and devils. A few 
titles of the time are The Bottle Imp, The Devil’s Ducat, 
and The Wood Demon. Weber’s opera of Der Fretschiitz 
has a libretto founded upon one of these demon legends. 

Another phase of melodrama was the nautical. The 
British Navy was protecting England from invasion 
during the long series of European wars, and the British 
sailor was glorified in play after play, in all of them 
performing prodigies of valour. Black-Eyed Susan, by 
Douglas Jerrold, may be cited as one of the best-known 
devoted to the deeds of the intrepid Tar. To such an 
extent did aquatic action go that at Sadlers Wells the 
arena was converted into a large tank filled with water, 
upon which most of the scenes were played. Naval 
battles, drownings and rescuings from a watery grave, 
were the great doings here. The term ‘‘tank drama”’ 
comes from this genre of play. Besides aquatic, there 
was also equestrian drama, in which everything was 
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played by characters on horseback. Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre set the fashion, which soon spread to Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. Timour the Tartar was an Oriental 
cavalcade. The Cataract of the Ganges, at Drury Lane, 
combined horses with water. It might be considered a 
forerunner of the spectacular pieces that later were the 
main issue at this historic theatre. The author, W. T. 
Moncrieff, also made the first dramatic version of Pierce 
Egan’s sporting novel Tom and Jerry. The story was 
appearing with success as a periodical and that success 
was more than duplicated on the stage. The craze was 
overwhelming. Tom and Jerry, with the other sporting 
characters in the play, reigned everywhere. The piece was 
a kind of running review of life in London, with emphasis 
on the fast side. It was slangy and vulgar. So greatly 
disapproved was it by the puritans and the purists that 
the Lord Chamberlain was petitioned to prevent the play. 
He went to the Adelphi, where it was being performed, 
and was so amused himself that he went again and again 
to enjoy the humours of Yom and Jerry. Following 
Moncrieff’s adaptation were others. Nearly every theatre 
had its own version of the novel. In 1822 ten playhouses 
in London (almost as many as there were at that time) 
were playing the piece simultaneously. 

A very favourite form of drama was one which featured 
a dog. Plays were written with leading parts for canine 
actors. They were the stars, and travelled the country 
as such. Troupes of them would be taken around the 
principal theatres of the provinces, there to be supported, 
if one may use the word, by the members of the stock 
companies. The dog was the hero. Sometimes, however, 
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he was painted with spots and appeared as a leopard, or 
he was given a pasteboard head and impersonated a lion. 
Some of the plays that went to the dogs were The Forest 
of Bondy, The Grateful Lion, and The Smuggler’s Dog. 
In the Opera of Oberon the prominent part of a tiger was 
assigned the dog, who starred as Bruin. Such was the 
canine influence of the time that Hamlet was sometimes 
given with the Prince of Denmark accompanied always 
by a dog (not necessarily a Great Dane). At the right 
moment the animal sprang at the throat of the King, 
avenging with his jaws the wrongs of Hamlet. 

Another fad was the infant actor. Children of tender 
years appeared before the public in principal roles. 
Theatrical companies were not entirely composed of 
young boys, as were a number in Elizabethan days, but 
the featured actor in a company of adults would be a 
child. He was supported by the players of the day. A 
treble-voiced Romeo of undeveloped stature would make 
love to a mature Juliet and use his sword against fully- 
grown opponents. The most famous of all child actors 
was Master Betty, or Young Roscius, as he was named. 
At the age of thirteen, in 1805, he was playing Romeo, 
Hamlet, and Richard III in London. The town went 
mad about the boy. So great was his vogue that on one 
occasion Parliament was adjourned in order to allow the 
members to visit the play in which he was appearing in 
Covent Garden. Despite the eulogies bestowed upon 
him, Betty’s success was not sustained, and in later years 
he proved an indifferent actor. Another featured child 
tragedian was John Howard Payne, the author of the 
words of “Home, Sweet Home.” The Bateman Children 
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were also famous in their generation, or rather their 
infanthood. One of them, Isabella, was later associated, 
in 1871, with Irving, as leading lady, when he began his 
long connection with the Lyceum Theatre. 

A species of entertainment that came into considerable 
vogue a hundred years ago was Extravaganza. A classical 
myth, or a fairy tale, was treated in a manner that mingled 
its romance with topicalities. Songs were introduced 
with words specially written to fit the tunes of the day. 
The characters mostly spoke in verse—again the rhymed 
couplets. Under the management of Madame Vestris, 
Extravaganza was extremely popular. The author par 
excellence was J. R. Planché. His pieces have great 
invention and charm, whilst the lyrics are not unmindful 
of Gilbert, whom he preceded by many years. Out of 
Extravaganza grew Burlesque, a cheaper form of the 
same kind of entertainment, which for a lengthy period 
had its many adherents. It existed on wild caricature, 
splashed with puns, and roved among the classics of the 
past and the literature of the day, striving always to 
ridicule and reduce a story to its lowest terms. Burlesque 
may be said to have been redeemed by William Schwenck 
Gilbert, whose satire and topsy-turvy humour next came 
into fashion. It has proved no ephemeral fashion in the 
case of the comic operas he wrote with Arthur Sullivan 
as composer. The Mikado, The Gondoliers, Iolanthe, and 
others of the Gilbert-Sullivan series have been in vogue 
for half a century, and seem to be in no danger yet of 
losing their popularity. 

Verse tragedies in England began to lose their appeal 
on the stage towards the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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The poet Byron made several contributions to the theatre. 
In fact most of the great poets of the time attempted at 
least one verse tragedy. They rarely reaped response. 
Playgoers preferred the flowery rhetoric of Bulwer Lytton 
in The Lady of Lyons and Richelieu, popular for long 
after their appearance early in Victoria’s reign. 

The march of melodrama went on meanwhile. Its 
manifestations and ramifications filled the majority of the 
theatres. At one time Idiot plays were the rage; that is, 
plays where the person most concerned was a supposed 
idiot, or a character afflicted to the extent of being at 
least a deaf mute. Drink dramas came along. The awful 
effects of alcohol were exhibited in such pieces as Fifteen 
Years of a Drunkard’s Life, and the American-born 
Ten Nights ina Bar Room. In fact, the bulk of the drink 
dramas came from America, although the most celebrated 
of all, Drink, was from the French, being Charles Reade’s 
version of Zola’s L’Assommotr. 

The premier playwright of the sixties and seventies of 
the last century was Dion Boucicault, ninety per cent of 
whose output was melodrama. Like his predecessor, 
Shakespeare (with whom he should not be compared), he 
took from everywhere, making drama of everything. 
From a novel he took The Colleen Bawn; from a French 
play he took The Streets of London. He had the trick of 
the theatre above all his contemporaries. It was Bouci- 
cault who largely patterned what became known as the 
Adelphi drama. For several decades that playhouse in 
the Strand dealt in the article. Here vice and virtue were 
painted in black and white, hero and villain waged per- 
petual war, and, no matter what rebuffs and reversals 
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were his through the acts of the play, the hero always 
won in the end. Music by now had become only incidental, 
sometimes very incidental. It had been left behind during 
the course of years, though the title melodrama was still 
retained. It is more in use than ever to denote a play of 
violent action and small characterization, meting out 
poetic justice to the right people. The Victorians fed 
themselves upon the moral turpitude of its cardboard 
heroines with their complete victory over the wrongs 
attempted upon them by a race of inhuman scoundrels. 

The so-called Drury Lane drama was akin to that at 
the Adelphi, but on larger and more spectacular lines. 
The pieces were specially manufactured to fill the big 
stage of the theatre. Every autumn the Lane provided 
an orgy of scenery, taking its characters to all places where 
they might experience sensational thrills, from the clouds 
above to the waters under the seas. 

A great force descended upon the drama in England 
during the nineties. This was the Norwegian dramatist, 
Henrik Ibsen. Social changes were rife in the world, 
established ideas were being challenged. New forces were 
rising in Europe, forces that questioned the whys and 
wherefores of society itself. Education had spread 
through the land. People had begun to realize there were 
problems in life, the solution of which lay in their own 
hands. Ideas steadily entered the contemporary drama. 
Melodrama ceased to be a main issue, and the maudlin 
sentimentalities of the East Lynne type of play were no 
longer accepted as realities. Ibsen was not a mere fad 
or fashion; he was a master-mind shaping drama to the 
thought that was bringing about the changes in the social 
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life of the people, and doing it with a skill in dramaturgy 
far exceeding that of his predecessors. 

The plays of Ibsen had a marked influence upon the 
writings of the younger British dramatists. Henry 
Arthur Jones deserted the melodramatics of The Silver 
King to treat of social questions and genuine human 
relationships. Arthur Wing Pinero in The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray brought the woman with a past on the stage, 
where she has remained ever since, although she is no 
longer weighed down with the weight of that past. 

During the present century the violence of melodrama 
has declined. The more extreme elements have been 
taken over by the films. What remains to the stage is 
more rational. The characters of the drama dare not 
vaunt themselves so black or so white as they did of yore. 
A mode that prevailed for several years, and one which is 
only now being discarded, was that of the mystery melo- 
drama—the “‘Who did it?” play. The pieces were nearly 
all to pattern and very much in the nature of puzzles. A 
crime of sorts (mostly a murder) had been committed, 
and the finding of the criminal was the final climax of the 
drama. Invariably it proved to be the person least 
suspected on the stage; or it was so until a glut of these 
mystery plays made audiences wise enough to suspect 
always the least suspicious person. In this class are the 
mass of the dramatic works of the late Edgar Wallace, 
including in their number the effective if stereotyped 
pieces The Ringer and The Terror. Wallace also developed 
the crook drama that he found to hand, a drama given 
over to the exploits of public enemies. 

Of later fashion is the play devoted to adolescence. 
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Youth to-day has acquired a freedom that is finding ex- 
pression on the stage, where the emotions of the young 
are set in motion and their varying reactions to the 
awakening of sex are elaborated with an almost Freudian 
insistence. Minors, male and female, run riot. Their 
small affairs make great drama in a number of pieces 
of recent writing. Two of the best of the plays so con- 
cerned are Young Woodley, by John Van Druten, and 
Sixteen, by Philip and Aimée Stuart. 

The discords of family life have been newly sounded to 
an alarming extent on the stage. The disunion of the 
members under the same roof is generally the subject- 
matter of a young playwright. The Mattlands, by Ronald 
Mackenzie, is an example. The author, from whom much 
might have been expected, met an early death by accident 
soon after the production of his first play, Musical Chairs. 

History has had a lengthy banishment from the theatre, 
but is returning once more to favour. Certainly the bio- 
graphical play has its vogue. Works like Richard of 
Bordeaux and Queen of Scots, by Gordon Daviot, come 
under both categories. The Rose Without a Thorn marks 
Clifford Bax as a graceful writer of historical drama. 

Recent foreign fashions have been tried on the English 
stage during the past few years, rarely with any lasting 
success. The Expressionistic drama of Georg Kaiser and 
Ernst Toller has been copied and forgotten. (Toller has 
now deserted Expressionism.) The quiet, simple, and 
apparently undramatic methods of Charles Vildrac and 
Jean-Jacques Bernard (author of Martine and Illusion) 
have been duly recognized, without unduly influencing 
English writers. 
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At the moment of going to press the most significant 
new development is the number of anti-war plays, such 
as John Van Druten’s Flowers of the Forest. Earlier anti- 
war plays, such as The Conquering Hero, by Allan Monk- 
house, and The Rumour, by C. K. Munro, did not always 
receive all the attention they merited. The cry in the 
theatre for peace among nations is but one more evidence 
of the theatre’s imperishable roots in the life of its own 
times. 
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CHAPTER V 
PLAYS OF NEAR TO-DAY 


THE drama of to-day is a more sensitive drama than that 
of yesterday. It is lacking in vigour at times, yet is a 
truer reflection of the age than was the drama of the 
immediate past. Extremes are avoided, and in particular 
the extremes of tragedy. It is essentially a drama of the 
moment. Present plays date quickly; or else it is that 
the age is advancing with a rapidity that quickly leaves 
most plays behind. Dramatic works of a few years ago 
when revived nearly always appear old-fashioned. Sc 
much that was deemed great is shortly afterwards greeted 
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with small cheer. ‘‘Once seen and then forgotten”’ is the 
order of the London stage: the provinces have often to 
follow suit. In this respect the English stage is different 
from the French and others of the Continent. A play 
once approved in Paris is likely to last for at least a 
generation, either in revivals, or by being placed in the 
repertory of one of the State theatres, the Comédie 
Francaise or the Odéon. A lot that is good in London is 
fast obliterated by the march of time. 

The plays of Arthur Wing Pinero, the late doyen of 
dramatists, were the most advanced of their day. He 
came under the spell of Ibsen in the Nineties when he 
turned from the machinery of farce and the tissues of 
sentimentality (witness Dandy Dick and Sweet Lavender) 
to deal with factors that were vital and issues that per- 
tained to a more real race of people than appeared in his 
previous work. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray came out in 
1893, and was hailed as something akin to a masterpiece. 
Pinero was acclaimed the foremost among British drama- 
tists. How distant is that play now from the manners 
of the moment! How less is the problem of a line of 
lovers to a woman nowadays than it was in those of the 
‘Naughty Nineties!’’ Equally outdated appears The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, and a long way behind the times 
is His House in Order. Ibsen died in 1906; his plays still 
live. The plays of Pinero are already in the discard, 
though he has only recently passed away. His first piece, 
Two Hundred a Year, was played in 1877; his last, A 
Cold June, was produced in 1932. 

Bernard Shaw is far from being a veteran, though born 
in 1856. His mind is one of the most agile of the century. 
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He keeps abreast of the tide of history, political, moral, 
and economic. Perhaps one should say that he keeps 
ahead of it. The penetrating thought of Shaw, lighted by 
his paradoxical wit, reaches into the heart of the subject 
he attacks—and he is always attacking. The world agrees 
that Shaw is an exceptional man. Naturally his plays 
are exceptional. They have a different interest from the 
output of any other dramatist. The emotional values are 
small, non-existent in a number of his works. The author, 
himself, is at war with emotion and with most of the con- 
ventions ruling the English (and Irish) people. He is a 
tonic philosopher, one seeking to establish the truths he 
sees hidden under the outward show of things. The first 
play of his to be produced was Widowers’ Houses, in 1892, 
sponsored by J. T. Grein’s Independent Theatre. But the 
full force of Shaw did not reach the stage until the turn 
of the century, when a large number of his pieces were 
given at the Court Theatre under the Vedrenne-Barker 
régime. This management, an alliance between a shrewd 
manager, J. E. Vedrenne, and an _ actor-dramatist- 
producer, Granville Barker, was one rich in discovery 
and marked a memorable step towards more modern 
drama. 

The first play by John Galsworthy, The Silver Box, 
was given at the Court in 1906, and served to introduce 
an important author to the theatre. He continued to 
write plays for a period of nearly thirty years, during 
which time he was a force in the theatre, a force that 
extended outside of the playhouse, reaching to the insti- 
tutions and traditions governing the masses. The con- 
cern of most of his plays is with the social system that 
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allows the same law of the land to operate differently with 
different people, the division generally being made between 
the poor and the rich. Justice is the title of one of his 
dramas, and justice was an idea ingrained in Galsworthy. 
He stated a case in each of his plays impartially and left 
the verdict in the hands of the onlookers. Certain reforms 
in prison administration were effected through the pro- 
duction of Justice. He was a friend of the oppressed and 
unfortunate; his plays attest the fact. 

Another dramatist brought to the front by Vedrenne 
and Barker was St. John Hankin with The Return of the 
Prodigal and The Charity That Began at Home, comedies 
of human and home interest. They were rather in the 
key of T. W. Robertson (author of Caste), a playwright 
who was pointing the way to a natural school years earlier 
when mellow melodrama was swamping the stage. 
Granville Barker, himself, was represented as dramatist 
at the Court by The Voysey Inheritance, an extremely 
clever work criticising the responsibilities of the family 
solicitor, and also by Prunella, a poetic fantasy, written 
in collaboration with Laurence Housman, and introducing 
the characters of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 

But to return to Bernard Shaw: nine of his pieces, 
beginning with Candida, were given, almost in succession 
it might be said, at the Court. From that time Shaw has 
been a predominating power in the theatre. The rebel 
intelligentsia of the Edwardian age immediately claimed 
him as a great dramatist, a claim vigorously opposed by 
the conservative Englishman. The objection was mainly 
because of the ideas propounded in his plays. They were 
far too disturbing to the mind of the pre-war people in 
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possession. Few, nowadays, will dispute Shaw’s place 
as first among living British dramatists. He is one of the 
very few moderns (he has been a modern all his life) whose 
pieces are revived in London. His subject-matter is 
occasionally dated, seldom his ideas. Ideas permeate 
everything he has written. In the First and Last Parts 
of that five-part play-cycle Back to Methuselah he 
approaches a great ideal. It has been described as the 
gospel according to Bernard Shaw. 

J. M. Barrie remains, despite excursions further afield, 
the supreme sentimentalist of the stage. His first full- 
sized piece, Walker, London, is a forgotten farce, a vehicle 
for the comedian J. L. Toole in 1892. Barrie has been writ- 
ing plays ever since, though at a slow rate. ‘‘ Whimsical ”’ 
is the stock adjective always applied to his work. Barrie 
is a maker of grown-up fairy tales. What else are Dear 
Brutus and Mary Rose? His appeal is to the child within 
us, to the something that does not grow up in everyone. 
In Petey Pan his principal character is a boy who does not 
grow up. So it is with the mind of the author. He wrote 
Peter Pan for children, and included in the piece all 
manner of adventures to delight their hearts; adventures 
with pirates, Indians, animals, and all the store of a 
child’s fancy. It was first produced in 1904; and has been 
a hardy perennial ever since, being given every year in 
London during the Christmas season. Following suit came 
a number of plays for children by other authors. These 
now compete every year for holiday audiences against 
the long-established Christmas Pantomime. 

A dramatist who may be relied upon to obtain the full 
measure of drama in his plays is William Somerset 
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Maugham. His first issue, A Man of Honour, in 1903, 
belongs to the past of the problem play. In the long list 
of works that followed from his pen, he has ever adapted 
himself to the current mood. His humour is bitter and 
his characters not always the pleasantest people, yet 
Our Betters and The Circle are two of the best, if most 
sophisticated, comedies of recent times. In his later 
work he has tackled big themes, and almost written big 
plays in For Services Rendered and Sheppey. 

Frederick Lonsdale is a wit who came to the foreground 
of the theatre after the war. His phrases are neatly 
turned and have an epigrammatical twist. Caustic though 
the dialogue of Lonsdale is, it has not the gall of Maugham. 
His plots are very casual, and for the greater part have 
reference to the amours of betitled persons. The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney is, perhaps, the best of his plays. The story 
is stronger than usual, though it bears a decided semblance 
to Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex. The style of Lonsdale 
has been considerably copied by lesser playwrights, but 
he remains the only one to-day whose facetie@ approach 
those of Oscar Wilde of the Nineties. 

A gentler wit is A. A. Milne. He is a mild dramatist 
with, generally, an interesting anecdote to tell in the form 
of a play. Mr. Pym Passes By and The Dover Road are 
delightful pieces of no great substance. A vein of quiet 
fancy gives a charm to much of Milne’s work. Indeed, it 
is this fancy that places him among the writers of worth 
to-day. In Success and The Ivory Door it has raced away 
from his pen, but there are hopes that Milne will one day 
father a great imaginative drama, if he continues to write 
for the theatre. 
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A dramatic author in many keys is St. John G. Ervine. 
He began with Irish tragedies, for Ervine is an Irishman— 
or, at any rate, an Ulsterman. There is strength in Mixed 
Marriage and John Ferguson, both of the soil. There is 
light comedy in Anthony and Anna, and heavy comedy in 
The First Mrs. Fraser. In The Lady of Belmont he at- 
tempts a sequel to Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, 
and makes a better job of it than Jean Sarment, a French 
dramatist, did of Hamlet in The Marriage of Hamlet. 

Another dramatist from Ireland is Sean O’Casey. He 
has great power, something that refuses to be fettered 
in his writing. His plays burst into drama, into comedy— 
and into tragedy. From one to the other they go, clash 
and contrast marking their path. Juno and the Paycock 
and The Plough and the Stars are examples of this. A 
remarkable, but heavily pessimistic, work by O’Casey is 
Within the Gates, a merciless lashing and slashing of 
modern civilization. In the Irish camp may also be 
mentioned Lennox Robinson, who has The White-Headed 
Boy very much to his credit. Politics have served him in 
The Lost Leader, whilst in The Big House Robinson has 
pictured a very unhappy Ireland. So, too, has Denis 
Johnston in The Moon in the Yellow River. 

Among the politically minded should be numbered 
Allan Monkhouse of the old brigade and Miles Malleson 
of a later generation. The bulk of the output of Monk- 
house was at the Gaiety, Manchester, in the pre-war 
period. Since then, however, he has given The Conquering 
Hero, a human play with a war background. Malleson 
is a small crusader in his way, a way of dispute sometimes. 
His best play, Conjlict, has a political setting: The 
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Fanatics, which boomed for a few years, is frankly a plea 
for sex freedom. 

Very much at the head of the younger school is Noel 
Coward. He speaks for his generation in short, crisp 
sentences. The method is telegraphic, only the smallest 
number of words being used. His plays abhor a super- 
fluity of speech and emotion. In this respect Coward is 
characteristic of a youthful set which has made of him 
an idol. He established himself as a dramatist with 
The Vortex, given at the Everyman in 1924. The char- 
acters in this are the fevered beings who empty life’s cup 
without it ever being filled. The small issues of a small 
set occupied Coward in a series of comedies, Hay Fever, 
Private Lives, Design for Living, etc. In 1931 came 
Cavalcade. Though mainly a pictorial procession of Lon- 
don events it revealed a certain depth promising a per- 
manence for his future work that his earlier is not likely 
to secure. 

Ivor Novello has some of the qualities of Noel Coward. 
He fills his plays with the same futile people. They flit 
across the canvas parading a wayward wit. Occasionally 
they singe themselves with a sentiment that belongs to 
the novelette. They amuse more than they interest, and 
certainly should never be taken seriously. Fresh Fields 
is, possibly, the best of Novello’s comedies. Another 
young author in attendance upon the effete is Rodney 
Ackland, whose Strange Orchestra was little more than a 
study of the hysterical. 

A more normal outlook prevails in the stage work of 
J. Hastings Turner, although the flow is not as copious. 
There is healthy comedy in Liltes of the Freld and again 
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in The Lord of the Manor. Reginald Berkeley is equally 
an author who spasmodically does good work for the 
drama. The White Chadteau and The Lady of the Lamp both 
have distinction of theme and a quality of writing that 
places them well above the average of the successful plays 
of near to-day. 

A writer of achievement is C. K. Munro. Many of his 
plays have suffered from over-writing. In regard to the 
spoken word he is the antithesis of the Noel Coward 
school. The Rumour, despite its prolixity, is a most force- 
ful piece, and one of the biggest ever written on the subject 
of war. Hostilities are engendered between two small 
European countries by a rumour distorted from the truth 
and made to serve the purposes of political and financial 
interests. The play in turn shows different groups of 
people, each distinct and unrelated except for its share 
in a great war. The technique is episodic. The characters 
come upon the stage, have their say, but leave with their 
individual stories incompletely told. Nevertheless the 
paramount theme of the play, which is war, is treated 
cumulatively and dramatically. It is playwriting upon 
a large canvas. In contrast to The Rumour, Munro is 
also the author of At Mrs. Beam’s, a matter-of-fact 
comedy given up to the humours of boarding-house life. 

Another war play is the phenomenally successful 
Journey’s End, depicting the gentleman soldier in the 
trenches. The author, R. C. Sherriff, may be called a 
one-play man. Nothing else he has penned for the stage 
up to the present has been at all important. The same 
description fits the present Sutton Vane, son of a past 
Sutton Vane who made melodramas. The present Vane 
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has written one good play, Outward Bound, and a number 
of small account. Though Ashley Dukes has conveyed 
much to the stage in the nature of adaptations from the 
French and German, the particular piece to be associated 
with his name is his original comedy of The Man with a 
Load of Mischief. 

John Van Druten is a dramatist of the every day. He 
is a close observer of life, and brings its trifling details into 
his plays, which are effective and never without interest. 
They have no great moments, and if they endure beyond 
the present it will be as portraits of Neo-Georgian family 
affairs. London Wall and The Distaff Side may be cited 
as examples of Van Druten’s best manner. Mordaunt 
Shairp is also an author of understanding and one with 
a large share of originality. The Offence finds drama in a 
child’s reaction to punishment, and The Crime at Blossom’s 
in the morbid curiosity of sightseers crowding to the scene 
of a murder. A rambling playwright is James Bridie. 
He rambles in his writing, and rambles the world over for 
his subjects, from the Apocrypha to the Newgate Calendar, 
from Tobias and the Angel to The Anatomist. 

J. B. Priestley is a noted novelist who has turned to 
playwriting. He is nocopyist, and his invention in Danger- 
ous Corner and Laburnum Grove suggest that he will add 
much to the drama of his day. His tendency in Eden End 
is to avoid situation and to focus all attention upon the 
personalities of his characters. Other writers of promise 
are Michael Egan, Emlyn Williams, Hubert Griffith, 
and Merton Hodge, young men who have made good 
beginnings 

Among the active workaday playwrights whose names 
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are a criterion of efficient work are Rudolf Besier, spanning 
from Don to The Barretts of Wimpole Street, and Edward 
Knoblock, an American-turned-British author, who col- 
laborated with the late Arnold Bennett in a very repre- 
sentative English play, Milestones. H. M. Harwood and 
Benn W. Levy turn out comedies of a stereotyped smart- 
ness; whilst Ian Hay, Stephen King-Hall and Ben Travers 
are humorists providing the theatre with a brand of fun 
that is particularly native. The last-mentioned wrote 
most of the long line of farces that flourished at the 
Aldwych and were drolled by the farceurs Tom Walls 
and Ralph Lynn. There are very few others on the male 
dramatic list writing original drama; the vast majority of 
those unmentioned are copying what has been done before. 

Several women dramatists are doing good work, though 
they number far less than the men. Clemence Danie is the 
senior in accomplishment. Her first play, A Bull of 
Divorcement, was given in 1921. It proved to be her most 
popular piece, though Wzll Shakespeare found a host of 
admirers. If the work of Miss Dane is uneven, it has 
dramatic qualities, and there is considerable distinction 
in her writing. C. L. Anthony (Dodie Smith) is a mistress 
of sentiment. Autumn Crocus, Service, and Touch Wood 
are full of it. Sentiment lightly stressed has a place in 
the theatre, and so has Miss Anthony. 

Charles and Mary, founded on the life of Charles Lamb, 
gives high rank to Joan Temple. Her comedies are alive 
with bright and natural dialogue. May Edginton, 
Michael Orme, and Gertrude Jennings, among the other 
women writers, are of definite service to the drama. The 
latter has written a large number of playlets that have 
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been, and still are, a favourite resource of the less ambi- 
tious amateur acting societies. 

The poetic drama has a bare existence with the present 
generation. It appears to an extent upon the printed 
page. On the stage it is an almost absent quantity. 
John Masefield, poet laureate, has had occasional per- 
formances of his verse plays, including Pompey the Great 
and Good Friday. His tragedy of Nan has great poetic 
feeling, though the writing is in prose. W. B. Yeats was 
active in the early days of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
telling in verse of Irish lore. His dramatic muse has been 
silent for many years. The poetry of the late James Elroy 
Flecker flickered for a brief space at His Majesty’s Theatre 
with Hassan, much spectacularized in production by Basil 
Dean. Living poets who have obtained a hearing in the 
playhouse are Halcott Glover, Gordon Bottomley, W. G. 
Hole, and Lascelles Abercrombie. 

John Drinkwater is a poet who has written plays in 
verse and plays out of verse. Abraham Lincoln tells the 
story of the American President, throwing flowers across 
his path the while. It was one of the first of the com- 
paratively recent growth of biographical dramas. In A 
Man’s House Drinkwater goes back to the beginnings of 
Christianity, and in Bird in Hand he ventures successfully 
into the field of rural comedy, a field well planted with 
the Devonian comedies of Eden Phillpotts, The Farmer's 
Wife, Yellow Sands, and others. Another author writing 
good dialect plays is James R. Gregson, whose locality is 
Yorkshire. 

In the foregoing survey of dramatic activities no 
attempt is made to record foreign authors whose work has 
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received recognition on the English stage. America, 
meaning the United States, has a vigorous drama of its 
own. At one time all the plays in America were English. 
Little by little a native drama evolved, and this has 
gradually displaced, though not entirely, the British 
heritage. The American drama, being in the same lan- 
guage (or almost so), and having the same ancestry as 
our own, stands in a near relationship. There are certain 
playwrights who are international—Edward Knoblock 
is one: their plays may belong to either country. Bernard 
Shaw has had several of his pieces first produced in 
America. Heartbreak House, Saint Joan, and Back to 
Methuselah were all performed originally in New York. 
(Another of his plays, The Apple Cart, first appeared on 
the stage in a Polish translation in Warsaw.) 

Of the strictly American dramatists whose work is in 
evidence in England, first place should go to Eugene 
O’Neill, to whom belong Anna Christie, The Emperor 
Jones, and Strange Interlude. Elmer Rice and George 
S. Kaufman have provided us with a number of plays, 
few of which need to be remembered; though in the 
honours list of the former is The Adding Machine, and in 
that of the latter is Beggar on Horseback, written in con- 
junction with Marc Connelly. Critical approval has been 
meted out to Robert E. Sherwood, several of whose plays 
have been seen in London, including The Queen's Husband,: 
Acropolis, and Reunion in Vienna. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PROVINCIAL PATH 


To say that London leads where the provinces follow is 
not the whole of a half-truth. 


London so often sets a 
pace to which other cities in the kingdom pay no heed. 
Dramatically they may be prostrate, as a number of 
places are where once the theatre held its own; or, as 
is again and again the case, the niceties of the more 
precious playwrights of the Metropolis are barely under- 
stood in the communities outside, where the more ordinary 
ways of life prevail to the exclusion of the exotic. 
London is a large city with a population, permanent 
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and transient, far greater than any other in Great Britain. 
It harbours more workers: it also harbours more non- 
workers, more people of every cult and peculiarity than 
the other English centres. No form of dilettantism, 
artistic, scientific, literary, or moral, is without its adher- 
ents. Their numbers in London are enough to provide a 
following for almost any kind of preternatural comedy or 
drama. What is strange and unusual to the commonplace 
person will occupy the daily round of certain circles of 
fashionables. They see life from their own angle, calling 
it acute and all others obtuse. They recognize the comedy 
of manners when it reflects, without casting reflections 
upon, their own mincing manners. These exquisites are 
likely to make an appreciative audience for the subtleties 
of a playwright steeping his pen in their foibles and pro- 
viding them with a drama of their very own. 

Such pieces find their specialized audiences. There is 
hardly a theme in the world that is not capable of dramatic 
moments; no subject but what can be twisted some way 
or other into a play. It is possible to give theatrical 
shape to the eccentricities of the esoteric, as well as to the 
more simple and direct emotions comprehended by the 
majority. The plays may be written, and may be good 
plays of their kind; but if they are not to the taste of 
some kind of public, they will be without audiences. A 
play without an audience ceases. It only functions in 
performance, and an audience is a necessary part of the 
performance. From the manager’s point of view it is 
the most necessary part. 

London, by reason of the multitude of people of all 
kinds and denominations within its portals, numbers 
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more of each particular sect and coterie. It is able to 
provide sympathetic audiences for the most varied of 
plays. Even when the censor forbids (and this is rarely 
the case these days), the public advertisement of a private 
performance will prove sufficient to secure the wanted, 
and waiting, audiences for that which is above, or beneath, 
the understanding of a more general gathering of specta- 
tors. When certain plays of sublimated preciosity have 
found their followers in the capital and are afterwards 
taken on tour in the provinces, what is the result? No 
audiences. The cult for which these plays cater may not 
be absent in the hinterland, but its numbers are dis- 
persed. Their muster is not enough to furnish a tittle of 
the audiences the pieces found in the West End of London. 
The provinces, not fully grasping the sophistries of what 
might be called a sensitive sensibility, keep away from 
the plays they suspect of parading manners that are 
foreign to most individuals. A London success is not 
always a success in the provinces. 

A factor that for many years has been destroying the 
faith of the country in the fare sent from London is the 
low standard to which the average touring company has 
sunk. With the advent of the fierce competition brought 
about by the cinema, it surely behoved the theatre to 
be more than ever proficient. Instead, it was about this 
period that the companies visiting the provincial play- 
houses began to be less and less efficient. There were a 
number of contributory causes to account for this, but a 
very definite one was the greed of the manager, whose 
only interest in the theatre was to make money out of it. 
In the end he defeated this object by his short-sighted 
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methods, and his way of reducing everything to the lowest 
terms. The wholesale touring manager was most to 
blame, the one who from an office in London sent out a 
number of companies in the pieces he calculated the places 
outside wanted to see at any price. His proceeding was 
to buy at all costs the provincial rights of the top-notch 
successes. He armed himself with the assurance that the 
towns on his visiting-list would welcome without fail the 
plays they thought London had approved. Here the 
dangerous half-truth began. Leaving aside the exotic, 
any piece with a successful reputation may expect to 
attract attention to itself. When expectation, however, 
on the part of the audience is followed by disappointment, 
there is a shrinking of the first on the next occasion. With 
expectation growing less and less, the interest in the tour- 
ing drama decreased and decreased, in some towns to 
such an extent that the professional theatre disappeared 
altogether. There are many large communities throughout 
England and Scotland where once the playhouse was part 
of the civic life that now have no theatre at all. The 
living drama in these towns appears to be dead—or at 
any rate prostrate. 

The dealers in tours, in other words the wholesale 
managers, having purchased (nearly always for sums 
greatly enhanced by one dealer bidding against the other) 
the touring rights of what they considered the right play, 
proceeded to reimburse themselves in every possible way. 
“Anything is good enough for a good play,” was the line 
of their inward argument, an argument that in time 
carried them to defeat. ‘This town wants that play,” 
said the dealer. “‘It is the essence of business to send the 
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town what it wants. The people willy-nilly will pay to see 
it, no matter how it is done, and the smaller my expenses the 
greater will be my profits.” And so, in his way of business, 
he set about making his expenses smaller and smaller. 
The expenses of a touring organization fall under several 
heads. Some of these it was impossible to lessen. The 
only way of reducing the cost of transport was to have 
fewer people and paraphernalia of the playhouse to move 
from one place to another. Plays with the fewest number 
of characters and little scenery were regarded as excellent 
touring propositions. The play being the thing (and 
primarily it is), the players were regarded as being of 
less importance—often of no importance. It was a 
matter of engaging actors much less for their ability than 
for their cheapness. And since the days of Roscius there 
have always been cheap actors. Here to-day and gone to- 
morrow was the scheme of the touring companies controlled 
by these dealers. The players never remained long enough 
in the one place for the public to remember their merits, or 
demerits. Why should the managers pay for acting when 
they had paid so dearly for the play? They prided them- 
selves on being business men. If the qualified actor of 
reputation refused to work for the barest living wage, or 
less, they sought the unqualified. An easy way of doing 
this was to discover, and encourage for the time being, 
acting talent. A novice could always be relied upon to 
take a smaller salary than the experienced actor, if only 
for the opportunity it afforded him or her of securing 
recognition as a player. The schools of acting were to 
hand. Hundreds of young men and women had been 
given some kind of preparation for the stage in these 
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academies. They were eager to act anywhere and for 
anybody as long as it was a bona fide professional engage- 
ment, a commencement to the career they had chosen. 
The dealer negotiated accordingly. Here was his oppor- 
tunity. They wanted real stage experience: he wanted a 
surplus on his budget. Obviously it was a good way of 
reducing his expenses, though still giving the towns the 
plays they clamoured to see. 

It is very true that the student actor brought much to 
the theatre, including an enthusiasm and a culture some- 
times at strange variance with the manners of the cheaper 
professionals from among whom the dealer also cast the 
plays he sent on tour. Talent often had its beginnings in 
this fashion ; straight from a school of acting to a leading 
part in the provinces. But a lot that was not talent had 
equally its beginnings in the same way. Experience is the 
most valuable thing for a young actor. All the same a 
company of experience-seekers is not likely to give the 
best account of a play, however well drilled it may be. 
In addition, the experience gained by playing the same 
part for months on end in association with novices like 
himself teaches a beginner but a minimum of what the 
actor has to learn. 

From the cheaper professionals the student learns little 
that is good. Often from their bad example, which he does 
not fail to recognize, he acquires a negative technique, a 
way of how not to do things. So many of the younger 
generation of actors know what not to do far better than 
they know what to do. Their intelligence was early in 
rebellion against the slipshod and crude methods they 
encountered in the very cheap professional. Professional, 
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with its contraction to “Pro,” is the word most used by 
the latter to describe themselves and actors everywhere. 
The newcomer became distrustful of them, and rightly so; 
but wrongly so when he extended his distrust to all and 
sundry of what he regarded as an out-moded school. 
There are bad actors of every generation. There are also 
good ones, with whom contact would be of inestimable 
value to the fledgling. Instead he nearly always had to 
meet on tour the kind of whom it has been said ‘‘ There is 
no prose like the old Pros.” 

Many companies of fledglings were sent the length and 
breadth of the country by the manager seeking to profit 
from the fact that he was touring a London success. The 
performance, generally drilled in rehearsal by the stage 
manager of the London production, would aim at repeat- 
ing to the slightest detail the mechanics of the play as 
given in the West End. Very often was it a thing without 
heart or soul. The late students, now leading players, 
parroted the original actors playing the same parts in 
London. Those who were earnest about acting learnt 
what they could under the conditions, but learnt at the 
expense of the play and thé public. The manager respon- 
sible for the deal deemed the very name of the particular 
play he had secured sufficient to bring the public into the 
theatres where it was to be given. If playgoers were dis- 
satisfied, it did not appear to him to matter. Their money 
had been collected. Whatever was the local opinion 
about the company, it was soon out of the town. Ina 
few days it was repeating the experiment in another 
place where its shortcomings were unknown. And so to 
the end of the tour. 
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Certainly an amount of money was made in the past by 
this phase of the touring system. It seemed to the 
manager-dealers they had only to buy a play, discover 
cheap talent, and book a tour to be able to sit in their 
offices receiving the weekly returns until they had 
accumulated fortunes. Nevertheless, as time went on, 
the provincial public began, little by little, to drift away 
from the theatre. West End successes no longer allured 
them when indifferently performed. The heralded visit 
to their town of a piece proclaimed by London too often 
provoked the anticipation of disappointment. They, too, 
were learning from experience. The managers might 
advertise a full West End Company; in fact they invari- 
ably did. Whether true or not (and it was mostly not) the 
provincials from their accumulated experience came to 
suspect always the worst. Unless the names of the actors 
were known to them favourably, a play coming to the 
local theatre was left alone by the large majority of would- 
be playgoers until they had heard from the sprinkling 
attending the first performance that it was worth seeing. 
If by chance the verdict was good, it would then probably 
be too late for the majority of that majority to arrange a 
visit. The managers had eventually defeated their own 
ends of money-making. Instead of the balance of their 
budget being on the credit side, it reversed to the debit. 
To remedy this the men in charge made further and 
further economies, hoping by the utmost reduction of 
expenses to get the balance where they wanted it. The 
quality of their companies sank lower and lower; every- 
thing depreciated to a still greater degree, from actors to 
scenery and decoration. More than ever the provincial 
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public failed to respond. More and more it disdained the 
theatre, while the rising attraction of the cinema, as it 
spread through the land, did much to assist in the rout 
of the declining theatre. 

The strength of the provinces has been the actor- 
manager and the manager touring with his own company. 
The latter would have a pride and interest in the work 
and personnel of his organization that the wholesale 
manager controlling his companies from a London office 
never had. Yet in time the bad influence of the manager- 
dealer affected the whole of the provinces like dry rot. 
The disease was further aggravated when huge London 
syndicates began buying up the provincial theatres and 
ordering every detail of the business from afar. Large 
towns had no say in the conduct of the playhouse that 
once belonged to them. An unseen Head Office dictated 
everything. Superior office boys were sent down to stand 
as dummy managers, the real bosses being a Board of 
Directors in control of a chain of theatres they rarely, if 
ever, saw. The individuality the theatres formerly pos- 
sessed was taken from them. They were patterned, like 
the touring companies engaged to play there, from a 
London office. Small wonder that the interest of the towns- 
folk slackened. If they had any opinions or wishes con- 
cerning the theatre in their town, the most the dummy 
manager could do was to listen and refer them to the 
great H.O. Local pride or affection for their playhouse 
quickly reached vanishing point. 

Though things went from bad to worse in the provinces, 
playgoers still recognized the worth of certain established 
companies. Whenever there appeared at the playhouse 
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an organization definitely known to be above the low 
standard to which touring had fallen, it filled the house. 
Here was proof of the living theatre, whatever may be 
said about provincial apathy. The D’Oyly Carte Company 
giving the Gilbert-Sullivan operas, for instance, was sure 
of audiences everywhere. The diminishing race of actor- 
managers still had a public. The people knew their 
mettle. They were sure of the goods on sale in the 
theatre when a player whose abilities were proven headed 
his own company, a company that had been tried before 
and found sufficient. F. R. Benson was a name of weight 
in the provinces for something like fifty years. He carried 
the banner of Shakespeare throughout the land. Not a 
great actor himself, his company was always efficient 
and more, and from its ranks have emerged not a few of 
the most reputed players of to-day. 

Fred Terry and Julia Neilson were great favourites 
from one end of the country to the other. They had a 
round of plays which the public in every town knew and 
liked. Audiences felt safer with old plays and players they 
knew than with new plays and unknown players; they 
had been disappointed with the latter so often. Martin 
Harvey and Matheson Lang are actor-managers carrying 
on the traditions. They appear periodically in London, 
but find it profitable to spend much time on tour. The 
first has a wide range of plays, most of them popular, 
though none so popular as The Only Way. The reputa- 
tions of Harvey and Lang are strong enough to stand 
against the general indifference shown by the people to 
the present touring system. 

A few others remain who have the regard of provincial 
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towns. Hamilton Deane brings people into the theatre. 
His repertory is extensive. Under his own management 
he has given over two hundred plays, from the horrific 
Dracula (adapted by himself from Bram Stoker’s story) 
to the sugary Daddy Long Legs. The merits of the Jevon 
Brandon-Thomas company are well recognized. Both 
Deane and Brandon-Thomas combine touring with stock 
seasons, remaining in the same place for several weeks, 
sometimes months, giving a number of plays the while. 
The latter has a stronghold in Edinburgh, where his com- 
pany remains for lengthy periods, providing each week a 
change of bill. Such organizations, because of the quality 
of their work, attract and keep the public in regular attend- 
ance on the theatre. They do not have immediately to 
leave for pastures new because they have disappointed the 
hopes of local playgoers. Their course is indicative of the 
future of the living theatre in the country. When a 
company remains in a town for any length of time, it 
must have the faith and goodwill of the community. 
These it can only retain by a standard of efficiency that 
commands the respect of an audience and a spirit of 
enterprise that allows no resting upon real, or imaginary, 
laurels. 

The touring system has done its very worst; or if not 
the system itself, then the men who exploited it. Theatre 
after theatre has crumbled in the provinces. When things 
were reaching a low ebb along came the cinema. In many 
places it seems to have completely ousted the theatre. 
Tired of the sagging playhouse, audiences turned to the 
Picture Palace, finding therein certain entertainment 
values at a price much less than the theatre. They 
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developed the habit of leaving the theatre altogether alone. 
Canned meat is better than bad meat. One seeks safety 
in tins, when the outside supply is perishing. So with the 
people who, despairing of theatrical food, looked to the 
films for nourishment. These, supplied in comfortable 
and attractive houses, gave something here and there of 
what was languishing in sorrow at so many of the theatres. 
The theatres, themselves, were running down at the heel. 
The new and palatial “‘Picturedromes”’ were in bright 
contrast with the large number of old, shabby, musty, 
and ill-lit playhouses. The way of the theatre became 
lost to those whose minds needed illumination; the man- 
agers failed to light the path, whilst the Neon-sign blazed 
on the wide road of the cinema. 

The craft of the photographer finds material in the art 
of the drama. But there is no possibility of the theatre 
being entirely replaced by the cinema. The best in the 
playhouse stands impervious to the flood of celluloid, and 
it is the provinces which are beginning to teach London 
this. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ART AND ACTING 


Is Acting an art? The question has been answered both 
affirmatively and negatively. Acting has been dis- 
missed as mere mimicry, an aping of the ways and manners 
of men. All the arts, naturally enough, have their mimics 
and apers of others; masterpieces of painting are copied 
line for line, colour for colour, by those able to use a 
brush; a great composer is imitated by smaller musicians. 
Similarly, a great actor may be copied by an ordinary 
player. But about the actor of true eminence there is an 
individuality that is his own. His mimicry is not this 
77 
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kind of mimicry; it is something original and creative. 
The copying of a masterpiece of painting, the imitation 
of a great composer or great actor, are not functions of the 
arts. If they are nothing but copies they are not art at 
all. The great actor, on the other hand, brings to his 
interpretation of Hamlet (perhaps the millionth inter- 
pretation that has been made) something as original and 
inimitable as the great pianist brings to the millionth 
interpretation of Beethoven. 

The great actor is formative in his work. From a fount 
within himself he finds the living substance that realizes 
the creations he would bring into being. Here is art. 
The art of acting is in close alliance with the art of the 
drama. They are twins who cannot exist apart. Each 
supplies sustenance to the other. The dramatist may pen 
his characters, but they have no reality without the actor. 
The actor in turn must have the material matter from the 
dramatist before he can create, endowing it with the 
spark of life. 

The memorable performances of a few players alone is 
the indubitable proof of art in the theatre, no matter how 
inferior, how meaningless are the contributions of a host 
of others. One musical masterpiece makes of music an 
art, though there be thousands of jingles sounding through 
the world unrelated to the word. One picture by a master 
reveals painting as an art, even if everybody else employ- 
ing colours splashes them indiscriminatingly upon canvas. 
The same applies to acting. The great performances of 
the past and the present substantiate the claim. Acting 
is an art. 

The arts have their origin in the desire to reproduce the 
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feelings awakened in the artist by the contemplation of 
life and Nature. The actor who feels this urge ranks as an 
artist: his work, if it conveys his feelings to an audience, 
belongs to the realm of art. It is through the medium of 
his art that an artist makes known the feelings within 
him to others. 

Could the art of Duse or Bernhardt be denied? These 
two supreme creative actresses are well remembered by 
the middle-aged playgoer. They expressed with every 
nuance of voice, with every gesture and attitude, the 
quality of an emotion, moulding together the material 
of the dramatist and the stuff of themselves with a sense 
of fitness that only springs from the mind of an artist. 
In more recent years no true verdict can disqualify the 
splendid artistry of such performances as Robert Loraine 
in The Father, George Arliss in Disraeli, and Martin 
Harvey in The Burgomaster of Sttlemonde. The art of 
acting, as of painting, music, sculpture, and the other 
fine arts, from being a definite thing under the care of its 
highest exponents, fades into nothingness in the hands 
of those in the lowest ranks of the people who attempt its 
practice. The great actor is ever an artist; the mediocre 
actor has some knowledge of artistry; the inferior actor 
knows nothing, and has nothing of the artist. Yet all 
may attempt to put forward the same claim upon art. 

Is acting an inferior art? How 1s it possible to compare 
the arts? All of the arts can be distorted by bad profes- 
sors. They can, every one, be lessened by indifferent 
interpreters and brought down to something demanding 
the smallest recognition. The quantity of poor acting 
(perhaps exhibitionism is a better word) cannot actually 
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detract from the quality of the best, though it may 
seriously reduce the standard of prevailing artistry. 
Acting only appears an inferior art when the general 
standard is below that of the other arts. This it must be 
admitted is often the case. 

Acting is different from the other arts, and yet it makes 
a Close approach to most of them. The stage borrows from 
all the arts. Acting gathers strength from the contact. 
The support given at times by the sister arts to acting 
would suggest that it is a weaker art. It may equally be 
argued that an art reinforced by any of the others must 
in consequence be stronger. It has its own strength and 
that with which it is supplemented. To the qualities it 
alone possesses there is added something from the other 
arts. Music, painting, dancing, and other arts serve the 
theatre. They contribute in varying degrees to different 
performances placed upon the stage. Nevertheless, were 
they every one to be banished from the boards, acting 
would remain as an art, and its foremost exponents rank 
with the great artists of the world. 

The work of an actor is much more part of himself than 
is the work of any other artist. What he has to give to 
the world begins and ends with himself. When he is 
dead his part is finished. The end of his art is reached. 
It cannot continue without his being. No masterpiece of 
acting can be preserved when its master is gone, and even 
the memory of the masterpiece only survives a short 
while. What little do we know of Irving these days? 
The art that belonged to him fades faster than the pencil 
scrawlings of a child. These it is easier to keep than it is 
to preserve the genius of an actor acclaimed the greatest 
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of his generation. He is but a memory to the older race 
of playgoers, a lessening memory with each new year. 
When memory no longer serves and all those who were 
admiring witnesses of the actor have passed away, then 
will the art of Irving be completely closed. None to come 
will have knowledge of the real quality of his work. Of 
him, as of other great actors of the past, it will be true to 
say “He is beyond criticism.” 

This is not so with the painter, sculptor, and musician 
who are gone. Their work remains alive. Succeeding 
generations can appreciate the best of the great masters 
in these arts. Though the artists themselves be dead, 
their paintings and music are left behind, a heritage 
to enrich all who come after them. They are always 
at the disposal of the connoisseur and the critic. Their 
merits can be judged anew with each new generation. 
The art of the actor vanishes when he is gone, if not alto- 
gether, then to exist as some kind of legend. Actors of 
the past are in the nature of legendary figures to the people 
that follow with the years. Their exploits engender an 
actor-lore akin to folk-lore. Their individual art may 
become as mythical as that-of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Nearly all the remote great personages of the stage have 
their apocrypha. But though actor-lore may be of vast 
interest to the antiquarian of the theatre, not any of it 
can give to the present a sight of the acting that is past. 
The art of the actor is ephemeral. It goes with him when 
he leaves the world. 

Can any trace of the art of the great actors that have 
passed be recaptured from contemporary records? We 
have veteran playgoers and critics in our midst to tell 
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of the greatness of Irving. With them his genius is still 
alive: but what of the giant geniuses who preceded 
him? What of the tragic force of William Macready 
whom nobody now remembers? What of the inimitable 
comic powers of Joseph Munden, of John Liston, and of 
Charles Mathews? The supreme tragic actor in England 
in the twenties of the last century was Edmund Kean. 
Is it possible for us to-day to realize to any degree 
what the art of the man was like? Hazlitt chronicled 
his success and wrote descriptive passages concerning his 
work, but even with these in our possession, what do we 
know of his acting? It cannot be questioned that Kean 
was great. The critics who saw him all agree in this; yet 
his art is dead to those of us who would know it to-day. 
It is recorded that Coleridge said that seeing him play 
was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning. 
The metaphor, beyond the inference that Kean had 
moments of superlative greatness, is not particularly 
helpful. Does it mean that at one moment the actor was 
supremely good, shedding a vivid light upon the text, and 
then relapsing into obscurity; or does it mean that 
certain passages were so intensified by him as to appear in 
an entirely unexpected light? Surely a more steady light 
would have been of better avail. Whatever the interpre- 
tation of Coleridge’s statement, we know no more about 
Kean’s acting to-day than we do about that of any other 
of the actors of the past placed in the category of the great. 

David Garrick is a name at the very peak of stage his- 
tory. He flourished in the middle years of the eighteenth 
century and was probably the greatest of all English- 
speaking actors. We have no real acquaintance with his 
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work as a player, although we are able to sit in judgment 
upon his contemporaries in adjacent fields. The merits 
of Oliver Goldsmith as a dramatist may be verified with 
his plays to hand. He wrote She Stoops To Conquer, in 
which Garrick himself might have played. We cannot 
now pass any opinion upon the values the actor would 
have contributed to the comedy, nor have we a mental 
picture of him in any one of the parts. To-day we may 
pass first-hand opinions upon the paintings of Reynolds, 
Romney, and Gainsborough, and we may listen to the 
music of Arne, Bach, and Handel of the same period. 
Among the stories appertaining to Garrick is one which 
relates of him at a gathering in the company of Made- 
moiselle Clairon and other celebrities of the French stage. 
He told the company how he learnt to act the madness of 
King Lear. This was by seeing a friend who had dropped 
his child from a window into the street below. It died, and 
in consequence of the accident the friend went out of his 
senses. Garrick imitated the unfortunate father playing 
with the infant, and suddenly seemed to let it fall. He 
broke out into lamentations; his looks expressed the 
wildest horror, his broken voice and dismal outcries 
made the deepest impression. Tears gushed from every 
eye in the room, and it was several minutes before the 
assembly realized that the recital was not actuality. The 
tribute paid by the auditors to the English actor was 
immense. We read of the effect his unaided art had upon 
those in his own profession: how much nearer does it 
bring us to any real appreciation ourselves of his acting? 
We receive the description merely as a good story. It 
was said of Garrick by one of his fellow players that h 
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could act a gridiron. Another compliment attesting his 
greatness, but again unhelpful. 

The past of acting cannot be recalled. To form any 
idea of a player, he must be heard and seen. His living 
presence must be felt. All else is without avail. What- 
ever graphic pictures a writer makes of an actor no longer 
with us, they are but words. Words do not give us that 
absent something belonging to a once living person any 
more than a guide-book makes the same impression on 
our mind as the scenery it describes. 

An actor may be famous in his day. That day is soon 
followed by night—and oblivion. When his work is 
finished, there finishes the recognition of its worth. Dur- 
ing his artistic life the actor is surely applauded more than 
any other artist. Perhaps there is a law of compensation 
arranging it so, for the time soon comes when he receives 
no applause. 

What is the one quality above all others that makes for 
great acting? What was it that those praised players of 
the past possessed? Has the present generation of actors 
anything of that force, that strength that covers its trail 
with legends making giants of the figures occupying the 
stage of its time? Undoubtedly. As long as the stage 
exists there will always be great actors. There will be 
artists emerging from the rank and file of mediocrity, 
below which there will be plain bad acting. At times the 
general standard may appear higher, at others lower. 
The best artists may not always be given the best oppor- 
tunities. Because of conditions they may not be able to 
develop their genius to the fullest advantage. But the 
artists are usually there, waiting for the chance to express 
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the full measure of their latent artistry. They are on 
leash, held back by the bonds of circumstance. When 
these are broken, the artist is released. He is able to 
place before the community the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed him. 

It is imagination that makes an artist. Imagination 
does not die; or if it does, it is continually re-born. An 
actor with a full imagination, who has the technique to 
support him, is likely to carry conviction in his imper- 
sonations. That conviction is a vital thing. It conveys 
more than all else the illusion of reality to the onlookers. 
The actor imagines he is a certain character. His task 
is to make the audience imagine it too. He must be real 
to them and to himself. They should not question during 
the performance that he is the part he plays. He must 
hold their attention. The moment it lags something is 
lacking, and that something is generally to be found in 
the work of the actor. His mind has, perhaps, wandered 
from his task. The mental concentration may be slack- 
ened owing to illness or outside worry. An actor, like 
an athlete, needs the vitality of health. Physical indis- 
position must detract from his performance. Indeed, 
any indisposition tends to do this, whatsoever its nature. 

Whilst definite lines have been laid down by the tech- 
nique of acting, lines that should be followed and only 
discarded with a certain amount of risk, there is no 
boundary to the feeling that an actor puts into his part, 
save his own discretion. His discretion is largely tutored 
by experience. Some players abandon themselves com- 
pletely to a passion. Physically and mentally they place 
no restraint upon their mimic encounter. The emotion of 
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the character so seizes them that everything is lost in its 
display. Seldom are such actors of the first order. Often, 
though great feeling is within, its outward portrayal is 
swamped, drowned in an outpouring of unguided his- 
trionics. Real tears have been shed upon the stage by 
the player immersed in the sorrows of the scene and yet 
the audience have remained unmoved. Lack of control 
has blurred the effect he would create. In giving way to 
emotion he has ceased to direct with his mind. His con- 
sciousness of the emotion has been too much to allow him 
to employ its assimilation to the best advantage. 

Certain actors, and among them most of the best, have, 
as it were, two personalities. One of these personalities 
assumes the traits of the part being played and feels 
every emotion assigned to that character. The other 
personality remains with the actor as himself. It is the 
guide, the mentor of the former. The actor is, to all 
intent, two people. He is the person born of the dramatist 
and living the emotions of the text: he is also an observer, 
a critic of what the other does, saying within himself 
“this is too much”’ or “that is too little,” and steering 
the course he thinks 1s right. 

The duplex nature of the player is the subject of 
Diderot’s Pavadoxe sur le Comédien, drafted in 1773. 
The French savant wrote this in the form of a duologue 
in which the two speakers discuss the subject of acting 
and the sensibility of the actor. The first speaker pro- 
pounds his theories; the second dutifully listens, asking 
the pertinent questions that enable the former to further 
his argument. The gist of Diderot’s book may be stated 
in words almost his own. “An actor who has only sense 
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and judgment is cold: one who has only warmth and feel- 
ing is foolish. A combination of good sense and ardour 
makes him sublime. If he attempts to show more than 
he feels, he raises laughter in place of sympathy.” Al- 
though the allusions and references in The Paradox are 
all to the classical French stage of Diderot’s day, nothing 
since has been written bettering his conclusions. 

Over a hundred years later Coquelin, the French actor, 
in L’Art et le Comédien, supported Diderot; and William 
Archer, the critic, issued a volume, Masks or Faces?, in 
which he ably analysed the argument without detracting 
from it. Archer’s book was the outcome of a question- 
naire he circulated among the foremost actors and actresses 
of the day. He asked for their individual experiences, 
and put direct questions concerning the feelings they 
experienced in portraying the emotions, and to what 
extent they held these feelings in control. Though the 
answers varied one with the other, in general they may be 
said to have agreed with Diderot. Masks or Faces? is 
replete with first-hand experiences. It is an excellent study 
of the psychology of acting. 

The relationship between the two personalities existing 
side by side in a player is of supreme importance. The 
great actor indubitably possesses both, and the balance 
between the two is near perfect. A guiding sense within 
him holds the scales evenly poised. The weight of an 
emotion is counterpoised by a discriminating faculty 
that in itself is not allowed to tip the scale too far in the 
opposite direction. The instinct of the actor is a phrase 
hackneyed by use, one hardly needing definition. Let 
us set it down as that aptitude in an individual for yielding 
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to the dramatic, that sense of being a someone trans- 
ported by a passion not his own. The instinct allows 
the possessor to really feel an emotion and at the same 
time to be another person in control, noting the effects, 
urging on or curbing the feelings of that impassioned 
someone. 

The player without this duplex personality, or having 
one side of it predominating over the other, is not likely 
to be successful in depicting the great emotions. Though 
within him he feels to the utmost, if he has no untampered, 
unemotional self on guard over the performance, it is 
likely to be undisciplined and incoherent. There have 
been actors and actresses who have mentally suffered 
as much on the stage as if their mimic sorrow were real. 
Yet the audience has remained unmoved. The feeling 
self has been uppermost. The critical self has not been 
strong enough to attune the display of histrionics. On the 
other hand, if the critical self is uppermost, an actor’s 
performance is equally unlikely to awaken response in 
an audience. Too much thought and too little feeling 
results in a cold-blooded representation that evokes 
little, if any, enthusiasm., Many of our present prominent 
players are masters of technique. They never do any- 
thing directly wrong. Every gesture, every intonation, 
every pause, and every look in their performance is 
correct. It is all carefully considered and perfectly 
patterned. There is seemingly no fault to be found. 
What is lacking is the feeling self of the actor. There 
should be present the emotional person as well as that 
analytical person who tends with such care every detail 
of the performance. 
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An example of the highly technical actor may be cited 
in the late E. H. Sothern, an English actor whose career 
was mostly in America. To find fault with any of his 
performances, or to question the things he did in character- 
izing a role, would be difficult. At the same time the 
emotion of the part was rarely there; or, if so, it took 
second place to the actor’s technique. His personations 
always appeared restrained to excess. His Romeo found 
no rhapsody in love, and his Hamlet was a man of 
infinite self-control. There are many similar players on 
the London stage to-day. 

Can acting be taught? The number of schools of acting 
would seem to attest the fact that it can. Like all the 
arts it has its precepts that may be codified. Though the 
precepts may change, they formulate a theory that can 
always be learnt, not always absorbed. That which is 
theoretical about acting it is possible to teach. The 
application of the teaching is another thing. The indi- 
vidual must himself have the feeling and the urge for 
creative expression. The school cannot teach acting to 
all, only to those who have a latent ability. It gives 
opportunities to the student of practising the art under 
the guidance of people who place the benefit of their 
experience at his disposal. If he has an aptitude for the 
art, it may be developed by the school. If he has nothing 
within him, not all the teachers in the world can make of 
him an actor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ACTOR 


THE measure of an actor’s genius depends upon his 
imagination together with a guiding instinct in control. 
Nature provides him with an equipment, and the more 
generous is nature the better able is the actor to advance 
his career. Physical gifts are of infinite advantage. If 
Nature has been niggard in this respect it is a severe handi- 
cap to him, sometimes an insurmountable one. A lover, 
no matter how young and ardent, would be an impossible 
Romeo if possessed of the body of Quasimodo. The eye 
of the audience must be satisfied to an extent that 
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excludes direct contradictions of the spiritual and the 
physical. The more graced an actor appears, the more 
does he command attention. The better the quality of 
his voice, the better an audience listens. These things 
are inevitable, particularly when applied to the poetical 
and romantic drama, of which the supreme dramatist 
is Shakespeare. A beautiful voice is one of the greatest 
gifts bestowed upon an actor. The rich music of Forbes- 
Robertson’s speech did much to gain favour for his acting. 
His Hamlet was an oratorio. 

Good looks in an actor, and more so in an actress, are 
of the greatest value to the player in the generality of 
parts. It was good looks, combined with a voice of rare 
quality, that brought Henry Ainley to the front, in one 
bound it might be said, when he first appeared in London 
at the St. James’s Theatre in Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and 
Francesca. 

For idealized roles, those of a romantic nature, and, in- 
deed, for any that are cast in heroic mould, it is demanded 
of the player that he possess qualities above the average. 
Poise, distinction, attractive features, and a fine voice 
are among these qualities. The ordinary leading parts 
in a play invariably call for generous physical gifts, both 
masculine and feminine. The well-graced actor and actress 
are likely to make an immediate appeal to an audience. 
Their joys and sorrows in the attendant drama are watched 
with greater interest. They quickly establish connection 
with those in front: a connection, however, that is as 
quickly destroyed if the players have nothing save these 
physical assets. 

It is expected of the stage that it should rise somewhat 
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above the ordinary and commonplace. Even the absolute 
realists demand that their realism be something more 
than the realism of real life. Thus the average person on 
the stage is required to be above the average of his kind 
in ordinary life. In the same way it is something of a 
rule that he be better groomed and tailored, as one of the 
dvamatis persone in a play, than most of the people in 
the same circle are off the stage. He must be up to the 
fashion and often beyond it. More so must the actress. 
A leading actress is generally a leader of fashion. It is 
not allowed that she lag behind, as certainly some of the 
people she represents on the stage might conceivably do. 
The ability to dress well and wear clothes to advantage 1s 
a small virtue that means much. The characters of a 
play are to an extent on dress parade. It is a feature, 
maybe, in exaggeration of life, but one that never ceases 
to please an audience. The sloppiness that often exists 
in ordinary individuals is generally only used on the stage 
when it directly serves some purpose of the play. To be 
careless in dress detracts from a character, and in con- 
sequence lessens its value. It follows that ‘dressing a 
part” assumes an importance greater than it does with 
people in an equivalent position outside the theatre. The 
stage in this, as in most other respects, is more than 
ordinary. The word ‘extraordinary’ suggests, but does 
not fit, the case. 

The care in dressing a part sometimes leads to over- 
dressing a part. How often is a character seen on the 
stage wearing clothes far too expensive for the situation in 
life to which he or she has been called by the dramatist! 
The heroine in want will still retain the hidden means to 
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dress exquisitely, her clothes showing nothing like the 
depreciation of her circumstances. The leading man 
struggling to exist upon the smallest income will still 
keep his Savile Row tailor and obey to the extreme the 
dictates laid down by fashion for the well-dressed man. 

A player well-favoured by Nature has immense advan- 
tages over one ill-favoured by that Dame distributing 
her gifts. The former can at will, with grease paint and 
make-up, convert himself into a bad likeness of mankind, 
should such transformation, by any chance, be required 
of him. The latter can only remove his natural dis- 
advantages to a very small extent. A bald head may be 
covered with a wig; but a long horse face will always be 
a long horse face. 

The fact that an actor of fine features and bearing can, 
with the aid of artifice, convert himself into a repulsive 
or grotesque character has been utilized in many dramas. 
He appears in the play, first as some kind of splendid 
character and then as another person the reverse in every 
way. Make-up has effected the quick change. Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, originally a story by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, gives such scope to the actor playing the name-parts 
to carry out the transformation from one to the other 
practically before the eyes of the audience. In The Lyons 
Mail the widely different characters of Lesurques and 
Dubosc, the one noble and chivalrous, the other a 
despicable grovelling scoundrel, are played by the same 
actor. In our day Martin Harvey has given remarkable 
effect to the changes demanded in this dual role. He, too, 
gives a striking example of the well-graced actor discard- 
ing certain of his natural gifts by his work in Maeterlinck’s 
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The Burgomaster of Stilemonde. Harvey, essentially a 
romantic, is here seen as a commonplace, middle-class, 
man of Belgium caught in the fury of the world tragedy 
named the Great War. There is nothing heroic or romantic 
in the appearance or manner of the Burgomaster, yet his 
simple soul belongs only to a hero. 

Although the favours of Nature are looked for in the 
actors playing the foremost characters, theatrical history 
tells of many possessed of seeming deficiencies. These 
were overcome by persistency, or else the genius of the 
player was so great they were of small account beside it. 
No great actor has existed who has not been short some- 
where of perfection. There is an old story that tells of a 
stage-struck youth seeking to become an actor. He pre- 
sented himself to a manager, when something like the 
following dialogue took place between them— 

“So you wish to go on the stage?” 

“Yes, decidedly !”’ 

“But you are too short of stature.”’ 

“So was the elder Kean.” 

“You are round-shouldered.” 

““So was Charles Mathews.” 

“You are knock-kneed.” 

“So was Liston.” 

“You speak with a burr.” 

“So did George Frederick Cooke.” 

“You have a short neck.” 

“So had Elton.”’ 

“But each of these had only one of these defects; you 
have them all.” 

“So much the better.”’ 
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No comment is needed upon this complete misunder- 
standing of an actor’s requirements, notwithstanding the 
apparent logic of the youth. 

The heroic or romantic actor should have features of a 
more or less serious cast. An upturned nose, a comic 
twist to the mouth, or a particularly questioning eyebrow 
will do much to destroy seriousness. A speech intended 
to carry weight as an expression of serious opinion may be 
defeated by the speaker’s face. The effect of a great 
emotion raging in a player’s heart may sometimes be 
curiously ill-mirrored in his features if these should be 
moulded in certain, or they might be described as un- 
certain, ways. On the other hand, the risibilities of a 
comedian may be considerably reinforced if he has some 
of these facial traits. Mobile features are of infinite value 
in expressing the comic side of things as seen by him and 
his dramatist. It is recorded of certain comedians that 
their first desire upon going on the stage was to appear in 
serious and tragic roles. Their faces literally prevented 
this. They were comedians in spite of themselves. With 
heavy hearts they turned from the buskin to the sock. 
Nature had decided these players were to be the mirth- 
makers of the world, whilst within their souls were cher- 
ished the hopes of frighting audiences as King Lear, 
Macbeth, or Othello. 

The face of a comedian can be ugly and distorted, and 
yet a thing of joy. One of the most famous of the essays 
of Charles Lamb was inspired by the face of Joseph 
Munden, a comedian of great reputation in his day. The 
opening lines are worth requoting— 

There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, one (but what 
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a one it is!) of Liston; but Munden has none that you can pro- 
perly pin down and call his. When you think he has exhausted 
his battery of looks in unaccountable warfare with your gravity, 
suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new set of features, like 
Hydra. He is not one, but legion; not so much a comedian as a 
company. If his name could be multiplied like his countenance, 
it would fill a playbill. He, and he alone, literally makes faces; 
applied to any other person, the phrase is a mere figure, denoting 
certain modifications of the human countenance. Out of some 
invisible wardrobe he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for 
wigs, and fetches them out as easily. I should not be surprised 
to see him some day put out the head of a river-horse, or come 
forth a peewit, or lapwing, some feathered metamorphosis. 


One of the best actors to-day is Seymour Hicks. He 
has the capabilities of a tragedian and a comedian. The 
comedian wins every time. It is not so much his actual 
features, but the actor’s unquenchable sense of fun coming 
through them. It illuminates his eyes and seems to trickle 
through every pore of his plastic face. 

Whatever the secret aspirations of a player, he finds 
that his physique, his face, and voice are determining 
factors for the parts he is selected to play. Obviously it 
is impossible for a large-girthed mountain of a man to 
play a lean and hungry boy. And, vice versa, it is nearly 
as impossible for the youth to play the mountain. Nor is 
it possible for a massive matron to enact a slender virgin 
(Grand Opera excepted, for here music takes first place). 
If an actor is of normal stature and appearance his range 
of parts will be wide. He will be able to fit a number of 
characters in a number of plays. The actor who is above 
or below the normal is more restricted in his opportunities. 
To him are allotted the exceptional characters. The 
prodigious Oscar Asche could never venture the same 
path as the slight Kenneth Kove. Each is extremely 
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good in his definite line: the first, shall we say, in excessive 
roles, and the second in portraying weary specimens of 
frail manhood. 

The actor of unusual physical equipment must inevit- 
ably become a type actor. A type actor may be described 
as one whose outward pattern is eminently suited to a par- 
ticular part. A tendency of the London, and more so of the 
American, stage is to run to type. That is, the manager, 
or producer, is inclined to regard every part as a type 
and to engage his company accordingly. One manager 
is known to have drawings made of the characters in 
any play he is presenting. He only engages players with 
a likeness to the drawings. The actor with a double chin 
conforming with the picture will receive a double salary. 

To such an extent is casting to type carried that the 
following story, of indeterminate origin, is told. A pro- 
ducer was distraught because he could not find the par- 
ticular type he wanted. He had searched for days among 
the actresses who called upon him seeking engagements. 
The producer was looking for a frowsy old woman with 
a weary walk and a bleary voice. Nobody answering the 
description presented herself. Entering the theatre one 
morning he met somebody at the stage door who appeared 
to be just what he wanted. 

“What's your name?” he asked the aged female. 

““H’Emily Stracy,” was the bleary reply. 

Delighted, the producer said to her, ‘‘I shall want you, 
sit down and wait.” 

After the lapse of a couple of hours he walked over to 
her and placed a script in her hand. ‘‘Here’s the part, 
go home and study it. Rehearsal to-morrow at 10.30.” 
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H’Emily looked askance at the script and then at the 
producer, saying in the voice he thought just right, 
‘“‘Hadn’t I better get on with my eieanue first?’’ She was 
one of the theatre cleaners. 

In casting the smaller parts the method of the cinema 
runs entirely to type. It is not a question of Art but of 
Photography. Those who line up for engagements need 
only to look the part; the camera does the rest. Hence 
in the haunts where they are selected one sees every 
grade of humanity, from houri to drab, from spruce 
clubman to dirt-begrimed tramp, all waiting to be back- 
ground in a Film, living scenery for a camera. 

Severe type casting destroys the soul of acting. To be 
merely a type is to be no more than a number, something 
without individuality or art of its own. An actor who is 
truly an actor should be able to play any part to which 
he is both physically and temperamentally suited. He 
will be better in some parts than in others; that is but 
natural; but he should be relied upon to give in each a 
performance up to the standard of his reputation. 

The player of exceptional physique, too, should be 
allowed his meed of versatility. Witness Charles Laughton ; 
what a loss to the drama it would be, were he only cast 
according to bulk! His ability is such that most characters 
he undertakes seem inevitably to assume his proportions, 
without changing in themselves. He is versatile to a 
degree that exceeds his own figure. Laughton owes his 
success to his amazing vitality on the stage. Vitality 
is something of infinite account. It is that which makes an 
actor a real being in performance. In every way should 
it be guarded, for without vitality a performance is dead. 
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A tired player, however good otherwise, is never vital. 
He is negating the values of the play. At the best he is 
but echoing himself. To the audience he appears to 
slumber through his part. The long run of a play may be 
a contributory cause of an actor’s loss of vitality. Con- 
stant repetition dulls his work. Sometimes, however, 
the fault is more within himself, caused by outside 
diversions which take from him a great amount of the 
quality so much needed in acting. 

To conserve that force is the reason why some of our 
best actors make a point of resting for a period preceding 
the performance, particularly when they have a long and 
arduous réle to enact. Irving used always to have his 
siesta before going to the theatre. It is truly a wise 
preparation to commence a performance with the senses 
refreshed and the vitality at its highest peak. Next to 
imagination, vitality is the greatest asset of the actor. 

An amount of the dull and listless acting to-day in the 
West End is occasioned by the actor’s preoccupation with 
the cinema. His vitality is absorbed by the film studio, 
where he spends the day. On the stage at night he has 
little left for his part, which he mechanically repeats. 
Financially he benefits by: drawing two salaries at the 
same time: artistically he loses by not being able to give 
elther occupation his full measure of vitality. He cannot 
play a part of any importance in the theatre unless the 
whole of that vitality is conserved for his performance. 
His work for the films should never be allowed to interfere 
in this respect with his stage work—that is, if he wants 
to give of his best to the theatre. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE LONG RUN 


THE Long Run is something that has greatly influenced 
acting. Until comparatively recent years it was very 
exceptional for any play to secure a consecutive number 
of performances in a London theatre. Upon occasions a 
piece would prove overwhelmingly popular and be 
repeated nightly, but the managerial policy was to arrange 
for a nightly, or almost nightly, change of bill. 

In general the principle of the theatre was to open in 
the early autumn and to continue activities until the 
beginning of the following summer. During the closure 
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that followed, plans would be arranged for the ensuing 
season. Plays were selected for production and a company 
engaged to tackle them. The pieces were those belonging 
to the standard repertory of the particular theatre to- 
gether with a number of novelties. In the course of a 
season fifty or more different works might be given. 
These would range from tragedy to comedy, including 
the humblest of farce. The players would be lined up to 
face this array of assorted dramatic material. There 
could be no question of casting to type. There was no one 
special character in a play demanding a special actor, one 
possessing all the physical attributes of the part. There 
were dozens of characters for the actor to portray. He 
had not to play a part, but a line of parts. The actor had 
to have within himself certain assets. His personality 
had to be largely adaptable if he were to be successful. 
He must wear costume as though born to it (in fact actors 
of old often appeared to have been born in costume) and 
also be at home in clothes of his own time. If not versatile, 
the player had at least to be mobile and ready to shape 
himself to the manner of varying plays. The ways of 
the stage had to be learnt, and a technique acquired that 
would serve him up and down the gamut of emotions as 
portrayed in the dramatic repertory of his theatre. Such 
technique may, among the lesser artistes, have been but a 
bag of tricks; yet it was a bag that contained more than 
one lone trick. Otherwise the player could not continue 
from part to part in play to play. Nor was he rehearsed 
with the meticulous care that is bestowed upon him by 
later-day producers. He was supposed to know his 
business. The very phrase “I know my business” was 
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ever in the mouth of the old actor. So oft repeated was 
the line that it became a cliché. By the moderns of the 
theatre it is associated with the past-timer whose methods 
are out-dated. With his bag of tricks he needed only the 
stage manager to indicate positions and arrange the 
ensembles. His actual performance was his own, for good 
or ill. 

Later came the turn of the producer. He took a place 
in the theatre as the fellow with a bag of tricks. The 
producer, as we know him to-day, became a definite 
person in the playhouse with the establishment of the 
long run. He was the one to know the business and tell 
the others what he knew. 

It was in the sixties of the last century that the stock 
companies in London began to break up, and from then 
on the theatres devoted their attention more and more to 
plays that were intended to continue, performance after 
performance, until their popularity was exhausted. In 
the course of time every theatre in London was concerned 
with the policy of the long run. And so it remains to-day. 
There have been fitful attempts at repertory, but they 
have been equally flitful attempts. The old stock com- 
pany system is dead, or is at the best a sleeping corpse. 

Coinciding with the fade-out of the stock company in 
London arose the touring system in the provinces, a 
system that in its turn did some slaughtering of the 
stock companies in the outside towns. A few survived 
fora time. Eventually all were dead. The stock company 
was completely extinguished. A long period was to 
elapse before it came back in the form of the present 
provincial repertory company. The long run prevailed 
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in London, and organized tours duplicating the town 
production (generally with inferior actors and scenery) 
were the order in the provinces. The original producer 
reigned in town and the duplicating producer elsewhere. 
The initiative of the provinces was destroyed. Those 
theatres dependent for their fare upon the dictates of the 
Metropolis were not in a position to help themselves 
when things went wrong with the touring system. The 
virtual collapse of a large number of theatres throughout 
the country may be attributed to the abuses of the touring 
system. Some of these theatres have been knocked right 
out; a few are recovering through their own efforts in 
establishing a repertory company, although it is mostly 
the repertory company that has planted itself in a make- 
shift building next door to the knocked-out theatre, now 
rented to a film company. 

The long run in town became a fact largely from econ- 
omic reasons. When the established companies produced 
a new play, as often as not extra money was spent on 
fresh decorations, costumes, and scenery. If the piece 
proved sufficiently attractive to be repeated again and 
again, such expenditure was fully justified. When the 
play could be given night after night for weeks or months, 
even years, as it later came to be, great care was naturally 
taken in the preparation of a piece that had the possibility 
of attracting the town for a lengthy period, and thereby 
making a fortune for the manager. 

Towards the end of their existence in London the stock 
companies failed sadly. Drury Lane, our greatest theatri- 
cal monument, could only relate a history of financial 
chaos. Samuel Whitbread, the director and principal 
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shareholder at the time when Edmund Kean first appeared, 
committed suicide on account of his losses. Robert 
Elliston, the comedian, who held the reins shortly after- 
wards, was made bankrupt. A long record of managers 
followed, all of whom lost money, literally thousands per 
year. One by one they came and went away, ruined 
men. It was not until the eighties, when Augustus Harris 
(Augustus Druriolanus, as he was journalistically called) 
thoroughly established the long run with a special brand 
of spectacular melodrama, that Drury Lane became, 
after nearly a century of financial trouble, once more an 
economic possibility. It was very much the same with 
the other playhouses. Where the stock company was 
invariably without monetary success, the play put on for 
a run had a chance, a gambling chance maybe, of rich 
reward. 

Managers began to abandon the stock company and 
gradually each gave up engaging a company of players 
for a season of plays. They selected the actors solely for 
the particular play. Such is the present arrangement in 
the West End of London. It is an arrangement that is 
decidedly good for the individual play, yet of not entirely 
unquestionable service to the drama. The manager 
engaging a player for a rdle has only to consider him in 
relation to the one part. The best available person may 
be secured, and so every character cast to the utmost 
advantage. 

In theory this principle holds good; it does not always 
do so in practice. Several things are likely to interfere 
with its easy working. Certain actors find they are in 
demand for more than one play at the same time, and 
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naturally take advantage of the competition for their ser- 
vices by increasing their terms. With the run-of-a-play 
engagement came an inevitable raising of salaries among 
those players deemed necessary by managers. There was 
considerable justification for this. Instead of an engage- 
ment for a season, sometimes for a number of years, the 
company selected would only be required for the period 
during which the one piece ran. No definite time could be 
set for something which when the actor was engaged was 
an unknown quantity. He was made to share in the 
gamble of the success or failure of the play. And what a 
gamble! Some plays have run for years. Chu Chin Chow 
had 2,238 consecutive performances at His Majesty’s 
Theatre: more recently The Farmer’s Wife was given over 
a thousand times in succession at the Court. On the other 
hand, there have been many pieces that have played for 
less than a week; indeed, one single performance is on 
record as the least achieved by a play staged with the 
object of arun. It came off after the first night. The rule 
of the theatre is ‘‘No play, no pay.”’ The actor’s financial 
recompense is therefore based upon the number of per- 
formances. After a month or more of rehearsals for 
which he is not paid, he may find himself quickly out of 
employment if the play turns out a failure. A period 
follows when he is arranging his next engagement, with 
more rehearsals before he again reaches a salary, always 
with the possibility of like results. His demands from his 
employer must inevitably be more when the quantity of 
work is uncertain, whatsoever its quality. With the 
establishment of the long run (which term being used for 
the system also includes the short run) the salaries of 
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popular players grew higher and higher. They were cal- 
culated in hundreds where in the “‘stock”’ days they had 
been calculated in ten pound notes. Even allowing for 
the difference in money values a hundred years ago this 
is an enormous increase. 

The budget of the manager assumed different propor- 
tions. True, he did not have to support a company ready 
for any play, yet his expenses were never on the decrease. 
The play gamble became so, more and more. A number 
one success might win a big fortune (witness Charley’s 
Aunt, and latterly Journey's End), but a down-to-the 
bottom failure would lose a small one. The question of 
financing a play in the West End is one of the big problems 
of theatredom to-day. The millionaire manager can take 
the risks; the others are hard put to it. 

To come back to the London actor. His ability at 
present needs to be of a different order from that of his 
prototype in the past. To-day he is a specialist, where 
yesterday he was a general practitioner. The player of 
former years was much more easily distinguishable 
as an actor. At his best, he was a kind of endowed being. 
He spoke better, moved more gracefully, and had a poise 
in excess of that of the ordinary person. Almost certainly 
he had an ear for verse, could fence and dance, and pos- 
sessed a smattering of what was considered the essential 
knowledge for the stage. At his worst the actor was an 
exaggeration of life, although a being apart from it. His 
was the emphasis, and so it was—often in the wrong 
place. The label of play-actor was upon him. It adhered 
both on the stage and off. There was a definite race of 
actors. A novice taking to the stage had perforce to 
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comport with this race and become one of them. He 
learnt the rules, otherwise there was no place for him. 
His own individuality was soon shrouded with the motley 
that distinguished the mummer. He was no one-part 
player, but a composite character stamped with every 
emotion known to the dramatist. 

The modern metropolitan actor is of another calibre. 
Often he is no actor at all—that is, in the sense once used 
for the word. He is a type. Instead of the pliable per- 
sonality of the player of old, a personality that lent itself 
to the various characters played and the assumption of 
their particular traits, the player specialist of this age is 
more likely in himself to possess the traits of the character 
against which he is listed on the programme. No need 
for him to assume what he has. His task is to be himself 
on the stage, or it may be to stress a side of his nature 
that applies immediately to the réle he is portraying. 
Portraying is, indeed, a better word than acting. He 
portrays rather than acts. 

Should the part be that of a stately butler, there are 
certain actors ready. They have played stately butlers 
throughout their stage career. Each and every imper- 
sonation is the same, an honour to the stately homes of 
England. Should the rdéle be that of an effete young 
man, there are many such in waiting to represent them- 
selves in any drama when wanted. Type casting is 
inevitable for the long-run play. Manager and producer 
search high and low to secure the player nearest in his 
own person to the character in the play. And the player 
goes on repeating that character in play after play. 

Ever since the policy of long runs became an established 
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thing in London, its demerits have been cried by certain 
enthusiasts of the theatre. In the great Metropolis the 
sacred banner of Repertory has been raised on occasions 
and almost immediately taken down again. A whole- 
hearted attempt was made at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in 1909 by the late Charles Frohman, the American man- 
ager, who lost his life in the sinking of the Lusitania. He 
engaged a company of talented players, selected nearly 
a dozen plays, including new works by Shaw, Pinero, 
and Barrie, and settled down to revive the formula of the 
old stock company days with a more or less nightly change 
of bill. In four months he had lost a fortune. The 
economics defeated Frohman and the issue was abandoned. 
The causes of failure have been variously stated; the 
choice of plays, the overhead expenses, the apathy of the 
public, etc. All of these reasons no doubt contributed, 
and his attempt to bring back the erstwhile ways of the 
theatre only succeeded in further banishing them from 
London. 

It has been stated that there is no need for a Repertory 
Theatre in the West End nowadays. In this section of 
London there are something like forty playhouses in 
active use, and playgoers have a sufficiently wide choice 
of plays therein to satisfy their needs. They do not 
require the bill of any theatre to be changed nightly as of 
old, or even weekly. There is enough entertainment 
elsewhere. It was different in the days when theatres 
were fewer. In the palmy days of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, both existing under Royal Patents (or Charters) 
and holding between them a dramatic monopoly of the 
town, it was necessary that these houses should be 
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always changing the proffered fare. Even the most 
assiduous of playgoers could not be expected to pay con- 
stant attendance to two theatres unless their bills were 
constantly altered. The statement that London needs 
no Repertory Theatre to-day fails to recognize two things 
however ; one is the value of repertory work to the actors, 
and the other is the keeping alive of plays that do not 
deserve oblivion after their run, long or otherwise. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, that dominant personality 
of the London stage in the early part of the century, was 
a wit with a phrase for every theatrical occasion. He 
asked the question “When is a Repertory Theatre not a 
Repertory Theatre?” and answered it with “When it’s a 
success.” The reply seems to have a certain amount of 
justification. A theatre in London giving repertory may 
lose money until it produces an exceptionally successful 
piece. When such is the case finance is likely to dictate 
and the play be continued for a run. Money would come 
into the theatre and repertory go out. Indeed, the history 
of the conversion of the London playhouses from their 
old habits to the ways of the present was something akin 
to that. But, and here is a fact to which manager after 
manager can testify (many have done so in Carey Street), 
money, even if it came into the theatre after the exit of 
repertory, did not always continue to come in. Some- 
thing was lost from the theatre for a promise of gain. The 
promise was one of the gaming-table sort. Sometimes it 
was fulfilled; sometimes it was not. The production of a 
new play is always a speculation, and the speculator- 
manager is possessed more with the spirit of gambling 
than with the spirit of Art. So much for the West End. 
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In the provincial cities and towns things have changed 
of late. The Repertory Theatre is coming back, though in 
a different shape from formerly. It is true there has been 
a sowing of the seeds of repertory for some time past. 
Miss Horniman, at Manchester, and Alfred Wareing, at 
Glasgow, were thirty years ago in rebellion against the 
touring system that furnished replica productions of 
London successes. The Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, and 
the Royalty, Glasgow, stand as landmarks. They were 
the first visible signs of a movement that became country- 
wide, a movement that is to-day of the utmost importance 
to theatredom. Some of the best dramatic work is to be 
found in the present Repertory Theatres; at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, and elsewhere. The standard 
is high and the work of creation, as compared with the 
work of repetition by the tired touring company, makes 
far greater demands upon the intelligence of the players 
engaged for repertory. 

Many a touring production was, and on rare occasions 
still is, almost equivalent to the London performance of 
the play. Scenery and effects are duplicated. A cast is 
engaged and meticulously drilled to reproduce the actions 
of the original actors in town. Every look, pause, and 
gesture is copied. Intonations are echoed and even the 
very mannerisms of the West-Enders studiously imitated. 

If the provincials had heard sufficiently about the title 
of the play beforehand, they sought the local theatre 
when the piece was announced. After a time they hesi- 
tated, and then hesitated still more. Not all of them went 
to see the plays with well-known titles heralded on the 
hoardings, even though they had run for a year in town, 
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and were being presented with a “full West End cast.” 
They were not so sure of that cast. In fact the actual 
term ‘‘full West End cast” became suspect. It might 
stand for a company of passable players, or, as experience 
was teaching, it might be given in the announcements 
to a travelling troupe of incompetents. So began the 
decline of the touring company. With smaller audiences 
in attendance, the managers made more and more econ- 
omies. It was a vicious circle. As audiences decreased, 
so the companies were cheapened, and cheapened again. 
Thereby the audiences were further decreased. This 
state of things (with the exception of a few good and 
goodish companies, the number of which grew less year 
by year) spread over the country. Nothing could so 
disgrace the stage as some of the companies seen on 
tour, with scenery that should be bonfired, makeshift 
furniture probably scrounged from the dressing-rooms, 
and a collection of artists possessing no knowledge of Art. 
These artists (they generally added an “‘e” and called 
themselves ‘“‘artistes’’) learnt the lines of the play, 
seldom the meaning of the lines. The worst so prevailed 
eventually that theatre-going in the provinces was re- 
garded by the one-time enthusiasts as something of a 
penalty. When the Film came along it found an easy 
audience among disgruntled playgoers. 

Fewer and fewer tours of plays are organized. The 
touring system appears to be reaching a vanishing point. 
For every seven or eight companies once upon the road 
there is now but one. ‘‘ The provincial theatre is doomed ” 
cry the touring managers. ‘“‘It is ceasing to exist ’’ is their 
plaint, and they throw all the blame upon the Film. Yet 
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is it the provincial theatre that is failing? The supplies 
served from London are certainly being curtailed, and 
those places in the country dependent on the Metropolis 
for dramatic fare are feeling the void. But how can the 
provincial theatre be said to have existed at all when the 
plays and players were merely visitors? What is really 
happening to-day is that with the introduction of repertory 
the provincial theatre is beginning to exist. It is being 
re-born. 

This re-birth is one of the happiest events on the dram- 
atic horizon. Town after town, tired of being theatreless, 
or of the touring company reduced to the worst, has 
sought its theatrical salvation in a playhouse of its own. 
It is a return to the old days with a difference. Though 
the term repertory is used in the wide sense to cover the 
activities of these newly-arisen houses, they are not in the 
strictest meaning of the phrase Repertory Theatres. For 
a theatre to have a repertory it means that a certain 
number of plays are prepared for performance, any one 
of which could be given at the slightest notice. Such was 
the way of the stock companies that were broken up 
following the advent of organized tours. The present-day 
Repertory Theatre does not keep a number of pieces 
ready for performance. It prepares one at a time, and 
once a play is produced it is taken from the list. All 
attention is centred upon the next. The policy is one of 
modified runs. Generally a piece is played for a week, 
sometimes longer. At Liverpool, where the Playhouse 
sheltering a repertory company has been a consistent 
success, a run of a month or more is often accorded a 
popular play. The short run has practical advantages 
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over a nightly change of bill, and yet does not reach to 
the excesses of the long run. 

The definite feature of the Repertory Theatre that is a 
decided return to earlier conditions is the Repertory 
Company. The players are not engaged for the one piece, 
but for a season. The same people appear in the plays 
week after week, or whenever the programme is changed. 
They have a definite place in the theatre and in the life 
of the town. Their position has a degree of permanency 
unknown to touring actors. They are attuned citizens; 
the latter are wanderers whose home is nowhere, or at 
the best a place to visit when on vacation. 

The new repertory movement is gaining ground every- 
where. It is a direct refutation of the lament that the 
theatre outside of London is dying. The touring system 
certainly is sick unto death; but the real theatre of the 
provinces is becoming more and more alive. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE ACTOR AND REPERTORY 


Is the quality of acting better under the system of 
repertory or that of the long run? Whichever way lies 
the answer, there are opposing factors to be taken into 
consideration. 

An actor who loves his art, one who seeks satisfaction 
in the work of creation, will inveigh against repeating the 
same r6le night after night. It becomes a mere mechanical 
process and, however coldly perfect, must in time lack 
the warm inspiration that is infused into a performance 
when all the interest of the player is in the part he is 
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portraying. How can the second or third hundredth 
repetition of a r6le have the same interest to him as the 
creation of a new character? Without his full interest 
there is something lacking, a something difficult to define 
because it isan absent thing. The actor may act according 
to all the rules of acting. He may not consciously relax 
in any way; yet repetition, night after night, will surely 
wear away his keen application. Inevitably a certain 
dullness will creep into his performance. It becomes 
routine, and routine does not always provoke the best in 
a player. Could an artist paint the same subject time 
after time, creatively giving as much to every succeeding 
attempt as to the first? An actor may be compared with 
an artist. He, too, is a painter of pictures, though his 
medium is different and the materials of his art are within 
himself. 

In proof that repetition stales upon some actors is the 
tendency they have to do things over and above (or under 
and below) what is set down for them to do. A joke will 
creep into a performance and serve to relieve the monotony 
for them of enacting the same thing again and again. It 
enlivens the proceedings, no doubt, but inevitably has a 
bad effect on the play. The audience, being outside the 
joke, fail utterly to appreciate the tactics of the players. 
If the audience is conscious of anything it 1s of resentment 
against Miss Leading Lady (or whomsoever it is) for being 
amused at something about which they do not know and 
she does, whilst allowing her amusement to interfere with 
the situation of the play in action. 

The indifference of certain players, often West End 
stars be it noted, to the rights of an audience will grow 
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with the length of the run. An example of this occurred 
recently at the performance of a very popular comedy. 
It was a matinée, and a pretty actress entered the scene 
coming in haste from a tea party in her dressing room. 
She rushed on to the stage and, her mouth being full of 
tea-cake, she was unable to speak at her cue. The others 
on the stage realized her dilemma and were amused by 
it. They, too, were unable to carry on with the dialogue 
until they had bottled up their laughter and the pretty 
actress had finally disposed of the mouthful. The sense 
of the scene vanished. The people in front beheld only 
a number of individuals with strangled giggles upon their 
faces. It happened on the occasion that Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, a great actress in her day, was witnessing the 
play. After the matinée she went behind in response to an 
invitation from the pretty actress to join the still-continu- 
ing tea party. Pressed by her hostess for an opinion upon 
the performance, Mrs. Campbell replied that she thought 
the comedy was much more amusing to the people on the 
stage than to the people in the audience. It is the sort 
of thing Mrs. Pat (as she is mostly called) would say, and 
a well-merited reprootf. 

Such a procedure by the company is, of course, not 
excused by the management. Discipline of the stage is 
rigorous in the best of London theatres. Yet such lapses 
occur, and the reason may be assigned to the loss of 
interest the players have in their parts. With many of 
them this has ceased with the first score or more of 
performances. After that the playing of a réle tends 
towards a routine that allows the actor to carry on in the 
part without thinking. And without thought, or at least 
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a consciousness of what he is doing, an actor’s performance 
must lack a vital touch, however perfect is his rendering 
otherwise. This can never be good, although in smaller 
parts it naturally does not matter as:-much. A bored 
butler announcing “A gentleman to see you, sir’ will 
take less life from a play than a bored lover pouring the 
same boiling passion into a lady’s ear for the five-hundredth 
time in succession. The boiling is likely to be a little less 
when continued so long. 

Some actors are more easily bored than others, and to 
these a run of any length is anathema. A certain promin- 
ent player of to-day—his name need not be mentioned— 
is frankly so wearied after a spate of time by the happen- 
ings of the play in which he is concerned that he frequently 
goes to sleep on the stage. A disturbed slumber it must 
be, for he always awakes (often with a start) in time to 
say his lines. Habit has apparently made it easy. He has 
never, or hardly ever, been known to miss a cue. 

It sometimes happens that a player in the first flush 
of production gives something like an inspired perform- 
ance. His success is pronounced and the play continues. 
To break the monotony, and perhaps carried away by his 
own triumph, the player adds touch upon touch, business 
upon business, to his r6le. There comes a time when the 
part is over-elaborated. The original performance is lost 
in the additions. The long run has lengthened the réle 
and, in another sense, lessened the play. This has been 
the case so often with stars. The continual playing of the 
same réle has resulted in its over-playing. A case in 
point may be cited in the late Fred Terry, whose early 
performances in The Scarlet Pimpernel were better 
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artistically than those of later years, when so many extra 
bits and pieces had been added to the character he played 
that the first design was largely obliterated. 

The first representation given by an actor of a character 
is not necessarily his best performance of the part. With 
his mind intent upon his work he will correct wrong 
readings at later performances and build up the business 
of the scenes in which the part figures. He continues, 
performance after performance, until he reaches the danger 
line, and here he should stop. Enough is being done with 
the réle: to do more is to over-build. The tendency of 
the interested player is to continue doing so, without 
being fully aware of what might be termed the excess 
baggage the character is carrying. But the inevitable 
time comes, whether the danger line is reached or not, 
when the conscious mind pays less and less attention to 
the performance controlled by the subconscious mind. 

The words of the part have sunk into the folds of the 
brain. They are so familiar that they come from the 
player’s lips without his giving a thought to them. He 
knows they are there. A tap, as it were, is turned on and 
they issue forth. It is the same with his actions, his 
expression, and the tones of his voice. They come to be 
recorded night after night with a monotony that is dulling 
to the imagination. The individual tends to be a machine 
doing the same thing over and over again whensoever the 
wheels are set in motion. 

Conscientious actors are aware of the effect of the un- 
broken repetition of the same réle and make efforts to 
counteract such influence. Joseph Jefferson, the American 
comedian, who acted Rip Van Winkle a vast number of 
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times, tells in his autobiography of a new attack he made 
upon that character after he had played it for years. 
Realizing that his portrayal had become a mechanical 
process operating nightly, he applied himself with vigour 
to a renewed study of Washington Irving’s hero. His 
mind had been long absent from that person, although 
Jefferson had appeared before the public hundreds of 
times in the character. He had been acting in his sleep, 
a mental sleep, and not the physical variety previously 
related of the bored London comedian. Approaching the 
task anew, after a long period of mechanical acting, the 
character assumed a freshness to Jefferson. By bringing 
his mind again to the study of Rip, it seemed to him that 
it was an entirely new character he was creating. Inspira- 
tion was recovered. Once more he lived the part, and the 
presumption is that at this phase of his rendering of the 
réle the actor was truly in his greatest form. 

It would seem from these examples that repetition is 
not good for the actor’s art. Such a statement, however, 
needs to be considerably modified. A great actor in a 
great part can learn from repetition. More and more will 
his understanding grow and his appreciation of the finer 
points be developed. Yet this can only be when he comes 
fresh each time to the part, with his brain alert and his 
imagination fully awake. Can an actor come fresh to his 
part every time when it is repeated night after night, to 
say nothing of intervening matinées? It is certain that 
constant repetition will gradually affect his performance. 
Although the particular temperament of the player has 
a bearing upon the question, when his mind begins to 
tire his performance begins to flag. 
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The undoubted drawbacks of the long run, or of the 
continuous tour, may be contrasted with the excesses 
of the old-time stock company. In the poorer and cheaper 
of these companies ludicrous lengths were often reached. 
There was a number of centres where the best work was 
done. Bath, Bristol, York, and Edinburgh were among 
the places famous for their stock companies. The theatres 
here were self-sufficient, and the quality of their work 
has rarely, if ever, been repeated since in the country. 
It was in the smaller concerns, and the makeshifts to 
which they resorted, that the system suffered. 

The faults of the old stock company were largely con- 
cerned with too little preparation. The players were not 
always sufficiently familiar with their work; a fault 
directly opposed to the more modern one of over-familiar- 
ity. In the old days an actor had what was termed a line 
of business, and all the characters he played came within 
that line. It was a classification that had its use, though 
likewise its abuse. The actor labelled light comedian, 
low comedian, heavy, old man, or utility had to be pre- 
pared to undertake each and every part so listed in the 
British Drama. The terms have not altogether dis- 
appeared from theatrical currency; but to-day, when 
used, they merely indicate an actor’s tendency rather than 
his definite “line of business.”’ 

When a company was changing the bill nightly, with 
only the occasional repetition of a bill, it became an 
impossible task for real study to be bestowed by the 
player upon all the characters he played. The result was 
a conventionalization under the different headings of his 
work. The first old man, for example, would be expected 
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to perform Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute, and 
Mr. Hardcastle (to mention characters that have survived 
to the present in the comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith) 
on subsequent evenings and generally with too few re- 
hearsals. Often one alone had to suffice. The actor learnt 
a number of what might be termed old man’s tricks; and, 
the better the player, the better he performed these 
tricks. He became an expert practitioner with his par- 
ticular material; material wrought mostly from tradition 
and seldom from his own experience or imagination. 
There was small time to think of the human side of the 
character he was rehearsing. An aptitude for the quick 
study of lines was essential, and this, combined with the 
tricks already learnt, would be the sum total of his per- 
formance. Thus Sir Peter in The School for Scandal, Sir 
Anthony in The Rivals, and Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer, different as the rdles may be, were all inclined to 
do the same things; to walk the same way, to gesticulate 
and to look the same way. In fact they were all painted 
in the same manner as conventional old men of the stage. 

The low comedian had his pet methods of amusing an 
audience, and when floundering in a réle not played before, 
it was an easy way through for him to introduce sure-fire 
laughs from other pieces, gags or gestures that had received 
the approval of the ages. So with the light comedian: so 
with the soubrette. Every line of business had its bag 
of tricks. Even to-day in mummer’s language is heard 
the expression “to trick through a part,’’ meaning that 
the player conversant with the tricks can get through a 
part with little or no knowledge of the real character he 
is supposed to be enacting. 
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To such lengths did this conventionalized acting go 
that in some of the small and very cheap companies set 
speeches would be used for certain occasions, whatsoever 
the play. The actor would acquire in his early years on 
the stage various chunks of rhetoric, each with its particu- 
lar application. When playing in another piece where 
the situation anywhere near fitted, out came one of the 
speeches already conned and stored in his memory. The 
same rhetoric was made to serve in play after play. The 
wrongs of a country would be expressed in like phrases, 
whether applicable to Russia or Ruritania, Ancient 
Britain or the Fiji Islands. A suspicious husband would 
dilate upon his honour in the same terms nightly, though 
the scene of the play shifted from one hemisphere to the 
other and the milieu from the highest to the lowest. The 
cotton-spinner of Lancashire merely assumed a different 
accent, otherwise meeting the situation in the same words 
as a grandee of Spain. However, such instances are only 
to be counted against drama at its lowest in the days of 
the old stock company. 

Bernard Shaw, in his preface to the Ellen Terry Letters, 
has a deal to say in disfavour of the old stock company as 
he met it in Dublin. But he has equally as much to say 
elsewhere in disfavour of modern acting. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


NuMBERS of books have been written about the theatre, 
its rise and perhaps its fall. Some are severely academic, 
but the majority are largely anecdotal. 
There is hardly a player of note who has not left a 
volume of reminiscences about himself, the path he trod 
in his stage career, and the stories, good or otherwise, 
gathered on the way. Of late the crop of autobiographies 
has been large; actors old and actors young have set their 
records in the sands of print. They mostly say nothing 
about the art they profess, and say that nothing very 
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well. The books are generally concerned: with their own 
tellable personal experiences: rarely do they reflect 
upon the issues of the art they profess. The player writes 
of himself, his friends and acquaintances. He says 
charming things about his fellow-workers in the play- 
house. When it comes to their turn to autobiographise 
they say charming things about him. The human vanities 
of an actor are often more to be noted in his writing than 
any attempt there to describe, or dilate upon, the work 
of the theatre and the scope of drama. 

Perhaps this must inevitably be so. The personal 
pronoun predominate makes the actor what he is, for 
better or worse. If he is society-bound his reminiscences 
feature his meetings with titles, and sub-titles, of the 
land. On the other hand, if he recognizes only blue blood 
that is coloured by grease-paint, then his stories are 
about actors of old, their lineage and hereditary genius. 
Sometimes the interests of the author are mainly in golf, 
when the account will be one of victories upon the green, 
here, there, and everywhere. A number of books are no 
more than a chronology of the parts played by the writer, 
with the inference always that he was 100 per cent good 
in every one. Such volumes are likely to be entertain- 
ing in the same degree as is the author in private or 
public life. If he is a good story-teller, then his book has 
interest for the readers who care for his particular brand 
of story. 

The travelling actor relates experiences in different 
cities, in the colonies, and in foreign lands. His knowledge 
of hotels, trains, and steamers may appear greater than 
his knowledge of drama: at any rate he has more to 
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say about these things, and they seem to lend themselves 
to an easier anecdotage. 

Spread through the multiplicity of reminiscences, how- 
ever, 1S a certain amount of information. Hidden under 
the stories of the past is often a phrase or sentence 
illuminating a point directly connected with the work of 
the stage. It reveals the artist in a number of cases, in 
others the tradesman. A vein of thought may be found 
deep down in that which appears from the surface to be 
a barren mine of memories. 

Though these remarks apply to the vast majority of 
personal narratives penned by players, there are a few 
books that are of very definite value. They have an 
understanding of the stage and drama. The actor writes 
of himself less in relation to other things than to the 
theatre. What a splendid work is Colley Cibber’s Apology 
for His Life! No other stage autobiographer says quite 
so much about the stage as does this player, playwright, 
manager, and, for some reason or other, considering the 
badness of his poetry, poet laureate of old. His book, 
which appeared originally in 1740, and has been re- 
published many times since, is a first classic of the play- 
house. It is valuable for the history it gives of the London 
theatres in Cibber’s time, and covers a space of forty 
years at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. But the added values of the 
Apology are in the descriptive passages about contem- 
porary historians and dramatists, together with Cibber’s 
comments upon the ways of the stage in his day, the 
conditions under which the theatres existed or, as so often 
is the case, struggled to exist. The author’s share in the 
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struggle is set down with a zest that indicates the man 
and leaves no doubt of the keen interest he took in the 
drama as an art and the theatre as an institution. Cibber’s 
Apology is a work that exceeds its subject and yet never 
deviates from it. Few volumes of the same period have a 
greater right to be read to-day. 

A book decidedly in the first person singular is The 
Diary of Wiliam Macready, though presumably the text 
was not intended by the writer for publication. Macready 
was an English actor, at the head of his profession during 
the early years of Victoria’s reign. In the diary he applies 
critical judgment to his own acting, analysing his inter- 
pretation and according himself praise or censure after 
his performances in various classical rdles in his repertory 
as a star. He never spares himself in his remarks, and 
this self-analysis reveals the man as an artist ever striving, 
with a striving that, in his case, was synonymous with 
greatness. 

An autobiography illustrative of the artist at work 1s 
that of Joseph Jefferson, the American comedian of two 
generations ago. To an extent it is anecdotal, but the 
anecdotes have the merit of being immediately concerned 
with the art of the actor, and nothing of their direct 
application to the serious work of the stage is lost in the 
telling. From the welter of recent books may be selected 
the memoirs of Charles B. Cochran, Secrets of a Showman, 
giving the point of view of the venturer on the business 
side of the theatre; and those of George Arliss, On the 
Stage, who writes with a quiet humour and an under- 
standing of life as his chapters advance him from small 
beginnings to the heights of dizzy stardom. 
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A delightful volume is Martin Harvey’s autobiography. 
No better account has been given of the régime at the 
Lyceum when Henry Irving (later to be the first actor 
honoured with knighthood) ruled, and that theatre was 
pre-eminent in London. The pages breathe the romance 
that ever lurks near the stage. The romance is none the 
less present, though passing years may bring out the 
colours more vividly. 

Books of reminiscences are inclined to glorify the past. 
It is natural for an author to store the triumphant memo- 
ries of his early days. Then his mind was more receptive 
and his encounters with life and art more vivid. “The 
good old days” are invariably the good young days of the 
author. If one goes back and back, through the genera- 
tions it is ever so. Arriving at the earliest records made 
by man, the cuneiform inscriptions on monuments in 
the East, they, too, are found to be glorifying the deeds 
of a past further back. It is the mission of youth to look 
forward, to anticipate history, not to trail after it. The 
desire is to conquer for itself rather than applaud the 
conquests that were. The tendency of the young is to 
dismiss the past in an impatience to bring forward their 
own claims. 

Every age has its controversy concerning the old and 
the new school of acting. At all times, the older genera- 
tion would seem to be a race of exaggerated, stilted, and 
unnatural players. An actor who mouths and rants his 
way through the text of the dramatist is always labelled 
old-fashioned by the younger generation. Go back to the 
time of that actor’s youth, say the last years of the last 
century, and one finds the very same accusation being 
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hurled at a previous generation by the younglings of that 
period. What was old-fashioned to the pundits of the 
Nineties was the heavy and ponderous acting which they 
associated with the still older school of actors. Trailing 
back another thirty years the position was again the 
same. The comedies of T. W. Robertson were being 
acclaimed as demanding a naturalism in acting super- 
seding what had gone before. The Bancrofts and the 
Kendals were hailed as exponents of a natural school 
outmoding the methods of the mummers of the past. 
That past had always the same tale to tell. The stagey 
and unreal was regarded as the heritage of the old school 
to which the new generation was ever in opposition. The 
task the young forever set themselves was to reform the 
ways of that past. It was the path of progress. A little 
over a hundred years ago the apostle of the new was 
Edmund Kean. He brought Nature into his acting and 
attracted attention away from the pompous and unreal 
tragedians strutting the boards of the London theatres. 
Three-quarters of a century before Kean was David Gar- 
rick. He too, was credited with bringing a naturalness to 
the stage that was praised as something new. We know 
very little about the acting in the early days of the English 
theatres but, no doubt, things were much the same then in 
this respect. The new school was at variance with the old, 
attributing to it the faults of exaggeration and rant. 
Shakespeare’s advice to the players, spoken by the Prince 
in Hamlet, gives indication of it. He is virtually asking 
them to discard the old methods and adopt new ways. 
The speech, itself, is a remarkable summary of the actor’s 
art. Its words should be engraven in every player’s mind. 
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How curious to hear sometimes a roaring Hamlet uttering 
those lines on the stage—lines he gives out as the thoughts 
of the character he is impersonating and to which in his 
own acting he pays not the slightest observance! 

The simple truth about acting must surely be that there 
is no such thing as a new or an old school. It is more a 
question of acting that is good and acting that is bad. 
True art is intended to create an illusion; and the better 
this is done, the better the art. If an actor is artificial 
and laboured, if he destroys illusion by over-elaboration, 
it is bad art. On the other hand, if an actor chats his 
way so casually through a part that he is barely under- 
stood; if he is so disregardful of the onlookers that they 
in turn disregard him, it is equally bad art. These two 
extremes have always had their devotees. Sometimes the 
tendency is one way, sometimes the other. These ex- 
tremes may be stated as over and under-acting. Neither 
is good. 

Over-acting is more likely to proceed from the creative 
actor than from the type player. The first 1s striving 
after something, and at times may strive too hard. The 
second makes no particular effort, and the result is some- 
times a display of under-acting. He is so much himself on 
the stage that it may lead to a lack of emphasis in his 
work, often a meaningless performance. An actor must 
colour his performance: colour is an essential of acting. 
Too much colour is a fault; no colour is worse. The 
artist finds the right colour. 

The performer who literally performs the emotions on 
the stage is inclined to look contemptuously upon the 
restrained and more natural representations of the one 
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who does less than himself, physically and vocally. “‘He 
is no actor” is his cry. The same cry was sounded in 
Henry Fielding’s novel of Tom Jones, written in 1749. 
Here, it will be remembered, Partridge went to Drury 
Lane to see Hamlet. His criticism was intended to be- 
little David Garrick, who he stated, played the Dane as 
if he were an ordinary man. Garrick behaved in a most 
natural manner in the play; whereas the actor who 
played Claudius was indeed an actor, as anybody could 
tell from the way he walked and talked. Partridge’s 
point of view was an expression of ignorance, and yet 
underlying his words was a wish sometimes lost sight of 
by those players who allow insignificance to best represent 
naturalness. He wanted an expanse of acting. Some- 
thing more than life size was needed to reach from the 
stage to where he sat. Partridge, without meaning to 
do so, paid a great compliment to Garrick, and so Fielding 
intended it. At the same time he indicated a need of the 
actor. That need in stage parlance is to “get over.’’ The 
effects of the player must bridge the distance between 
him and his audience. If they are lost, or are too small 
to be noticed, then what he does is of no avail. The actor 
has not even begun his task. 

A virtue in a good actor is his discretion. He knows 
when to play full out and when to exercise restraint. 
Different audiences make different demands upon his 
talents. He adapts himself to their demands, sometimes 
instinctively and sometimes with an effort, purposely 
giving additional emphasis here and there in order to 
“get over” when the distance to the minds of those in 
front is further than usual. 
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Acting in a large theatre calls for a broader method than 
in the small or intimate playhouse. For example, there 
is a vast difference in the ways employed on the stage 
of the Lyceum Theatre, with a seating capacity of nearly 
three thousand, and of the Ambassadors, holding less 
than five hundred people. The actor must enlarge at the 
former house, and everything he does must be on a bigger 
scale. He must use a greater volume of voice, pitching 
it so that it reaches to the furthest recesses of that large 
theatre. His actions need to be wider, and his gestures 
magnified to be in perspective with the spectators. A 
smile becomes a laugh, and a laugh a roar. The subtleties 
that record in a small playhouse are not always noticeable 
in a large theatre. Here the finer points mean little. In 
fact, they are likely to appear finicky and effete compared 
with broader and more vigorous methods. Inversely, 
in the intimate playhouse, the ample ways of the large 
stage are out of place. They appear exaggerated, at times 
to the length of absurdity. 

Acting is both physical and mental. More of the 
physical is demanded in the big theatre, where an attitude, 
in which every limb is part of the picture, will tell more 
than a look. Attitudinizing on a little stage will so many 
times appear affected and destroy the effect of a look. 
It is the mental that counts most here. The perspective 
is changed. The audience is nearer the actor and observes 
more the play of his features. It might be said that the 
onlookers are nearer to the player’s thoughts. If his 
thoughts are absent from his part, the fact is apparent 
to the keen playgoer; and illusion, the vital spark of the 
stage, is lost. 

10—({2103°) 
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It follows that an actor should adapt his style to the 
theatre in which he is playing, a thing not so easy as 
might appear. One who learns in the precincts of a large 
theatre is inclined to develop a largeness of manner that 
bursts through his work when he turns to the small theatre 
and endeavours to confine his manner within its boundaries. 
An actor whose beginnings are in the intimate playhouse 
is likely to be less significant on a big stage. Though 
mentally his performance may be apposite, it is physically 
a thing of naught. He has not been trained in the broader 
technique; and, as is often the case, he has neither the 
physique nor voice that projects from that large stage 
into the large auditorium. A certain stamina is requisite ; 
a stamina not needed, and therefore not bred, in the little 
theatres. There an actor has to think a part, where in 
the large theatres he has to act it. 

A number of actors, however, are at home in both large 
and small theatres. They know how to readjust their 
methods and are endowed with the mental and physical 
equipment for service on different-sized stages. Cedric 
Hardwicke has done good work in the small Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre in intellectual comedy, and on the 
enormous stage of Drury Lane a sa comedian with abun- 
dant antics in the musical comedy of Show Boat. 

The size of the theatre, in addition to influencing the 
actor, has a great effect upon the play given there. Cer- 
tain pieces require certain stages for their proper appre- 
ciation. Anything approaching the spectacular must 
have a largish stage, where, too, Drama with a big D 
finds better expression. A play with a deal of action, 
meaning physical action, demands more space than a 
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piece where the development is one of character and the 
general tone is more conversational. The poetic drama 
is also likely to be better placed on a big stage where the 
beauties of the verse may be enhanced by the right 
quality of declamation. 

The smaller theatre is of help to comedy and plays of an 
introspective nature. The nearness of audience and actors 
assists by bringing them into a closer contact, where 
nuances of expression are better remarked and the finer 
shades of interpretation not lost, as they well might be 
in huge surroundings. Many a play of subtle delicacy 
has been ruined by performance in a theatre too large. 
Strindberg, the Swedish author, was one of the first to 
discover the usages of the intimate theatre. A number of 
his plays were expressly written for such a playhouse, 
among them being The Father and Miss Julie. In 1887 
André Antoine founded the Thédtre Libre in Paris. It 
became famous as a theatre of an intimate kind and in- 
troduced several new dramatists who wrote to the size 
of the house: Brieux with Blanchette, Francois de Curel 
with L’Envers d’une Sainte, George Ancey with La Dube, 
and many more with close-up plays. The Little Theatres 
and Art Theatres that spread over Europe, and very 
largely in America, followed in the wake of the Théatre 
Libre of Antoine. 

What, in continual recurrence, is termed the new school, 
generally applies to a new impetus given to the work of 
the stage by a new personality or group of workers. The 
drama, at times, becomes lethargic—so do the players. 
There comes need for an awakening. A fresh force 
(really the same but in youth’s clothing) enters the theatre 
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clamouring for an artistic territory of its own. It pushes 
a way to the front, to the place already occupied by those 
who found the way there in the past. Like litigants at 
law, fighting for possession of a favoured site, the new and 
the old protest their claims, each resentful and distrustful 
of the other. The new invariably wins. It is able to out- 
stay the old. In turn the new becomes the old itself. 
The next fresh force advances, and history repeats itself 
in the theatre as elsewhere. Old and new are useless 
classifications. There is bad and good in the old; bad and 
good in the new. They resemble waves of the sea. Each 
is much like the other, perhaps a little bigger, perhaps a 
little smaller, but materially the same. The one behind 
pushes into the place of the one before as they both surge 
onward to the same shore. The old school, so called, is 
accused of over-acting by the younglings; the new school, 
so called, is blamed for under-acting by the oldsters— 
libels both. There are a whole lot of guilty individuals on 
the stage whose ages run from seventeen to seventy, some 
guilty of excessive acting and some of perniciously 
anaemic acting. Age has nothing to do with it. 

Over-acting and under-acting are alike at fault in the 
theatre. The true artist steers a way between them. 
Sincerity is the keynote of his work. His aim must ever 
be to appear natural within the conventions of the play 
in which he is acting. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE PRODUCER 


THE art of the producer is the art of preparation. His is 
the task of co-ordinating all the details that together 
make the finished performance. He is the general who 
may lead to victory-—or defeat. The troops (or, theatric- 
ally speaking, troupes) are marshalled under his banner. 
The campaign is shaped by him, for better or worse. 
Without material the producer has a difficult chance of 
success. The material is provided him, first by the 
dramatist and next by the actor. They give of themselves: 
the producer uses their wares in his own manner. His aim 
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is to utilize the material to the best advantage upon the 
stage. If necessary, he supplements from his personal 
store whatever appears to be missing. 

The producer, the dramatist, and the actor: they are 
the artistic heads of the theatre, and to-day the producer 
isuppermost. The dramatist comes first, yet the producer 
must inevitably be uppermost, since he is in command and 
obedience and discipline are his best allies. It is true that 
on occasions the actor or dramatist is in control. In the 
past the actor certainly ruled. Yet whatever the ruler, the 
producer is never absent from performances that have any 
claim to merit. Ifhe should apparently be absent, it means 
the actor or the author has assumed the réle of producer 
in addition to his other work. Duplication of the tasks 
is not easy, particularly in the case of the actor, but it is 
not impossible. It depends very much upon the individual 
and the conditions imposed upon him. 

As a generality it may be assumed that all actors need 
to be under the watchful eye of the producer. They 
cannot see themselves, and they can only hear themselves 
with their own ears. A producer, if nothing else, is a 
first audience; a person to react to a player’s earliest 
attempts in a réle. He is able to express approval or 
disapproval before the performance is shown to the public, 
and by anticipation divert much from what might be 
adverse criticism. His disapproval guides the player, 
who, taking heed, saves himself from the disapproval that 
might later be bestowed upon him by the public. When 
one of the actors in a play is also the producer, there is 
the inevitable possibility that his work will suffer in some 
respect. However good a producer he may be, there is 
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always one person he is not in a position to produce, 
and that person is himself. He cannot be his own first 
audience. Whatever are his faults, they cannot assume 
to him the same proportions they do to others. 

One great difference between the work of the actor 
and the work of the producer is that whereas the first is 
only concerned with his individual contribution the second 
must visualize, and in every way consider, the play as a 
whole. The entire canvas of the picture, which is the 
play, must be before his eyes, and everything upon it, 
from the smallest detail upwards, he must study in rela- 
tion to the entire work. The actor has only to concentrate 
his imagination and intelligence upon the character he is 
creating. He himself is the medium. His work is part of 
the canvas, as it were, and he cannot detach himself from 
the picture. He is too near to gauge the result. The pro- 
ducer, like the painter, can stand back and regard with a 
critical eye a representation of which he is not directly 
part. To be both producer and actor in the same play 
demands something like a two-fold personality in order 
to be in two places, mentally if not physically, at the same 
time. 

The ordinary actor—and the adjective applies to the 
vast majority—cannot be the best producer for himself. 
The extraordinary actor, that rare and occasional genius 
of the stage, so far exceeds his coevals as to be able to 
discard any artistic help they could give. It may be 
claimed of the great actor that there is no producer 
sufficiently his superior, or one whose talents are enough 
in line, to direct his wealth of art. If this claim be not 
entirely proven, it is a fact that the supreme artist on the 
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stage, as elsewhere, becomes a law unto himself. He may 
not be directed ; he will not be directed; he should not be 
directed. Perhaps one, or all three. 

The late Henry Irving, one of the extraordinary actors 
nearest our time, was his own producer. For over a 
quarter of a century he ruled the Lyceum Theatre in 
London, playing always the leading parts and producing 
the plays himself. From every account of this famous 
player, it could not have been otherwise. None could 
have exploited Irving so well as himself. In self-exploitation 
he ascended heights untouched by any of his contempor- 
aries. The actor reigned supreme. As his own producer 
he served under the banner of Irving, a devoted subject 
of himself. Contemporary criticisms dilate upon his 
mannerisms: his curious gait with one foot trailing a 
long way after the other, his guttural voice, rising to a 
high-pitched squeak, and the interladen “ums” and 
““hahs”’ in the text he spoke. Would Irving have been 
an even greater actor with these traits corrected? It 
must seem that he would have been. But could such 
corrections have been made by a producer imposed upon 
the artist? Probably not. It is more likely that a pro- 
ducer inflicted upon Irving would have smothered the 
fire of his genius in guarding against the sparks of his 
mannerisms. The actor was undoubtedly handicapped 
through want of a producer other than himself; yet such 
a mentor would have been a greater handicap. It is 
recorded of his early days, when serving under the man- 
agement of others, that he was several times dismissed 
from a company as inefficient. More likely was it that 
his talent was misunderstood. When he came under his 
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own management, Irving was immediately established as 
the greatest actor of his time. 

But the ways of Irving and other supreme players are 
not to be recognized as those best for the stage. The 
producer should be dictator, and his sole interest should be 
in preparing the play. If this interest is extended to 
additional work as actor, the work of production must 
surely become unbalanced. It is as well, perhaps, that a 
producer should have been, at some time or other, an 
actor. He will have then more feeling for the task of the 
players he is directing. He is able, more easily, to put 
himself in their place when discussing or directing a play 
in which they appear. From his own experience as a 
player he will be more sensitive to their individual share 
in the creative work and have more understanding of 
their particular difficulties. However, to reiterate, if the 
producer is an actor, it is better that he does not act in a 
piece he is called upon to produce. Let him keep the two 
offices of producer and actor distinct: only a superman 
can do full justice to both at the same time. 

It is far easier for the author to combine the réle of 
producer with his own than for the actor to do so. The 
work of the author is completed, or should be, before the 
work of the producer begins. The dramatist is of first 
importance in the theatre. The play takes shape in his 
mind before all else. When his share is completed, he 
delivers the result to the actor and the producer. If an 
author serves in one of those capacities himself, it should 
be no detriment to him that he is working upon material 
of his own. Given the ability, there is nothing to hinder 
him from being an actor in a piece provided by himself or, 
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indeed, the producer of it. These last-mentioned practi- 
tioners do not appear until the author’s share is done. 
They work together, whilst the dramatist, to all intent 
and purpose, works alone. What he does as a writer 
cannot interfere with any further work he may do as 
actor or producer. 

Many dramatists are the best producers of their own 
plays. Arthur Wing Pinero, in his youth an actor, was 
a very exacting producer of his own dramatic ware. 
W. S. Gilbert (of the Gilbert-Sullivan firm) was another 
who directed the plays he wrote. Bernard Shaw often 
produces for himself, though more often he gives publicity 
to one of his pieces by officially supervising its production 
by somebody else. J. Hastings Turner and Benn W. 
Levy are among authors who prepare their own plays for 
the stage. Another is Noel Coward, and none could do 
better for him than he does for himself. 

It by no means follows that an author is always the 
right person to produce his plays, or even that he is 
capable of doing so. The qualities required of a producer 
do not necessarily exist in an author. The latter may be 
entirely without the technical knowledge the former 
must perforce possess. Perhaps he is lacking in that 
flair for the theatre with which a good producer illumines 
the work of a dramatist. Unless the dramatist makes a 
study of production and has the benefit of experience, he 
is well advised to leave the preparation of his plays for 
the stage to those whose talents lie more definitely in 
that direction. 

The importance of having a sound and capable pro- 
ducer for the everyday work of the theatre cannot be 
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over-emphasized. He takes the text of the play as set 
down by the author, and from its typewritten pages 
prepares the performance that is to be shown to the 
public. Unless the producer has a full understanding of 
the author’s work the latter will suffer. Many a play has 
failed as a result of a producer’s misunderstanding. On 
the other hand, most plays benefit from the producer. 
Not a few dramatists, particularly in their early attempts, 
miss the full effect of a story. The producer, when inter- 
preting that story in terms of the theatre, may be able to 
supplement the text with valuable suggestions of his own. 
First aid to first plays is rendered by a good producer. 

Every detail, from script to stage, is the care of the 
producer. Nothing ought to escape his supervision from 
the first reading to the last dress rehearsal. The final 
decision upon all points must come from him. It is his 
job to know everything, directly or indirectly, concerned 
with the play as seen on the stage. It is a task extending 
all ways and without limitations. Though there are a 
number of excellent producers, none can be deemed 
perfect. The qualifications are so many and so contra- 
dictory. How can one man have the patience of Job and 
the attack of Napoleon? Both are needed. 

To enumerate here a few of the things useful, and it 
would seem necessary, in a producer’s mental equipment: 
he should know all there is to know about acting, a life 
study in itself. He should be an artist and an architect 
in order to deal with scenery and fitting it to his particular 
stage. For dealing with lights he must know about 
electricity. Knowledge of Period is essential, also of 
history, costume, and furniture. In fact his general 
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accumulation of knowledge ought to be something like 
the amount massed in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Beyond this he should have comprehension of human 
nature. This to apply to the people in the play and 
in addition to the people playing those people. A pro- 
ducer must be a tactician as well as a theatrician. And, 
above all, he must have that great gift above all others, 
imagination. Imagination rightly used is the breath of 
the theatre. 

Because it is obviously impossible for any one producer 
to have within himself so many qualities and qualifica- 
tions, there is a tendency towards specialization. Certain 
producers do their best work in certain types of dramatic 
entertainment. They accordingly keep their activities 
within a definite scope. Reinhardt, whose fame arose in 
Germany, is noted for his large-scale productions, his 
massing of crowds, and the wealth of his colour schemes. 
Basil Dean in England is a master of detail and in top 
form when dealing with modern plays calling for realistic 
treatment. Leslie Henson, himself a comedian, is a pro- 
ducer with emphasis on the humour of things. Farce is 
his forte. Komisarjevsky, of Russian birth, has a rare 
appreciation of dramatic contrasts. His productions are 
distinctive and especially appropriate to pieces requiring 
breadth of treatment. Musical plays, with their very 
different technique, of course demand their own particu- 
lar producers. 

A bad or indifferent producer is a fatality. He can kill 
the artistry of an actor and equally massacre the values 
of a play. The power of a producer is such that it gives 
life, or death, to most performances. Trifles have flown 
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high under his skilful guidance, whilst masterpieces have 
wilted under his incompetence. 

Whatever happens, the person most responsible for the 
quality and tone of the performance is the producer. 
Whatever his difficulties the public only judges him by 
results. Outside causes sometimes affect a performance, 
things over which the producer has no thought or control. 
He is blamed or praised accordingly. Often an untoward 
happening will destroy a feature of his work. A most 
important lamp may give out and show darkness where 
there should be light. Occasionally an accident will 
help matters for him. After a recent performance of 
Ghosts in London the producer was congratulated by a 
lady whose opinion he valued and who had an eye and an 
ear for appropriate detail. “What struck you most about 
the production?’ he asked. The illuminating reply came: 
“The remarkable effect you obtained of the continual 
downpour of the rain outside the house. The drip—drip— 
drip throughout the evening was atmospheric—the true 
note of the play.’’ The producer accepted the lady’s word, 
and did not ask for the plumber to come the next day to 
repair a defective lavatory. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
EACH FOR ALL 


THE dramatist, the actor, and the producer: they are 
the three artistic powers in the theatre. They may be 
placed in the above order, though each is thoroughly 
dependent upon the others. Their relationship is so 
interwoven that the triumph of one will often mean the 
triumph of all. Inversely, the failure of one may bring 
defeat to the three. It is essential that they work well 
together. Co-operation is a necessity. 

The actor triumphed when Henry Irving played 
Mathius in The Bells and gained success for a trumpery 
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play of small value. The farceurs Ralph Lynn and Tom 
Walls added and added to the humours of the Aldwych 
farces, and largely invented the comic business that made 
the success of these pieces. In themselves the plays 
merited small attention. They did no more than supply 
ideas to be developed in rehearsal by the comedic twain. 
To the dramatist went the first honours of Saint Joan, 
for though Sybil Thorndike’s performance in Bernard 
Shaw’s work was excellent, he had supplied her with 
excellent material. The actress won success by reason 
of the dramatist. The play and the part were there. 
Winifred Lenihan, the actress who played the title rdéle 
in New York, equally found a histrionic hit to hand. It 
was the same in Paris when Madame Pitoeff appeared in 
the part in a French translation. This does not mean 
that given good material, the player will, in consequence, 
be good. Far from it. The three actresses mentioned are 
in the front rank, and have individually succeeded in 
other plays where the dramatist has supplied little. In 
the case of Saint Joan, any reasonably good actress with 
the right personality for the Maid of Orleans would serve 
the author. Though the value of his work could be 
reduced inevitably by incompetence in the player, yet 
it needed no supreme actress to bring out the merits 
that were there. With those players mentioned the bal- 
ance was perfect. The author scored, and so did they. 
The great parts in the drama of William Shakespeare 
call for great acting. The player can reach the highest 
“spots” in his art through the medium of the world’s 
greatest dramatist. Yet an inferior Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
Othello will never negate the worth of the plays in which 
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they appear. They will ever remain masterpieces. How- 
ever great the triumph of the actor in one of these réles, 
that of the dramatist is greater. Even so, by appearing in 
a great part in a great play, he has opportunities, denied 
him in the lower drama, of showing the full measure of 
his greatness. Some of the finest acting the world over 
has been inspired by the plays of Shakespeare. In proof 
of the amount he gives to the player is the credited state- 
ment that every Hamlet, wherever played, has some point 
of interest. Also significant is the acceded fact that most 
playgoers find the first Hamlet they see the one they like 
best. This must surely mean that the dramatist has so 
generously supplied the actor with material that he is 
able to make an ineffaceable impression. A first acquaint- 
ance in the theatre with the play is an experience that 
remains in the memory. The figure of Hamlet, the chief 
exponent, stays in the mind, placed there by the genius 
of the dramatist. 

Another great dramatist, Ibsen, by the vitality of his 
matter, gives and gives to the actor. How grateful is the 
task of the player when interpreting his work! Nearly 
every young actor keen to obtain recognition clamours to 
play Oswald in Ghosts. If he does attempt the réle, he 
always appears better in it than he does in other parts by 
most other authors. Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of the 
Peopie is a long réle to study, yet a thankful one. It helps 
the actor sometimes more than he helps himself. Hedda 
Gabler, Mrs. Alving, Hilda Wangel, Solness, and the rest 
on the list are acts of charity to the intelligent player. 
There remains Peer Gynt. It would seem an impossible 
part for one man, so vast is the span from youth to old 
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age. Somewhere within that span, nevertheless, the 
actor of resource attempting the part will almost certainly 
touch the high tors of achievement. 

There is a saying in the theatre that good parts make 
good actors. Every appearance of truth is in the state- 
ment, although it is too sweeping to be entirely accepted. 
Some parts are so bad that to an undiscriminating audi- 
ence the actor appears bad. Perhaps the characterization 
is inconsistent or the sentiments uttered are out of keeping 
with the situation. Maybe the dialogue with which he is 
concerned is of an ineffable dullness. The audience may 
not separate the work of the author from that of the actor 
and come to regard the latter with the opprobrium de- 
served by the former. Given a good part and placed 
before that same audience the actor finds more favour 
and is regarded as a much better player than before. 
Hence the desire of the knowing actor always to obtain 
effective parts. A good part does not so much make a 
good actor as it obtains recognition for one. Bad actors 
can be bad in good parts. There are some who could never 
be made good, even though they played good part after 
good part. The thing is that an inexperienced player, 
with inherent ability, is better able to develop that 
ability if he has the opportunity of enacting good parts. 
Experience is a fine teacher on the stage. The beginner 
is lucky who is allowed to feel his way gradually from 
part to part, increasing in importance. Every effective 
réle helps to gain for him the recognition that has a market 
value in the world of the theatre. The axiom is right in 
its indication of a policy : ‘‘Good parts make good players.”’ 

The producer of worth may not be able to redeem an 
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utterly poor play, or to entirely cover the deficiencies of 
the acting when it is very bad, yet he often brings success 
to what, without his aid, might be an indifferent drama. 
He rescues the good points of the play, which likely 
enough the author has submerged in a welter of extraneous 
material. By carefully placing the actor, by allowing 
him to do the things he does well, and not the things he 
does ill, the producer may greatly improve the perform- 
ance. He may by his efforts be the occasion of the 
dramatist’s or the actor’s triumph. His is the real success, 
although less spectacular than that attributed to the 
others he carries with him. 

Dramatist, actor, and producer: there have been times 
when each has dominated in the playhouse. Too much of 
one at any time is never for the best. The three should 
rule conjointly. Like partners in a sporting event or game 
of skill, they should work together for the same end, 
each supplementing the resources of the others. The 
closer the alliance between them the better the results. 
The aim of all is to create illusion. They have each to 
contribute a share in its creation. 

If a dramatist has the manuscript in shape before the 
first rehearsal of his play, he has within him the true sense 
of the theatre. By shape is meant the best arrangement 
of his material in relation to the drama he would place 
upon the stage. It does not mean the mere confidence a 
self-satisfied tyro expresses in reference to his writing, 
writing that may have little or no material at all to shape 
into drama. Writers of the front rank have, almost 
without exception, given the producer scripts requiring 
no changes to be made, nor any real revision. Ibsen, 
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Galsworthy, Pinero, Shaw, and other first-class minds 
working in the field of drama, once having written a 
play and passed it on for production, had never to ‘‘ write 
in’ scenes, or to alter this and change that, during the 
rehearsal period. They were able to visualize everything 
in advance and to decide fully what they wanted before 
passing the portals of the playhouse. Dramatists who 
possess that sense of the theatre so essential to their work 
may sit in attendance at rehearsal, sometimes producing 
their own plays, but there is no questioning what they 
want. It is in the text already delivered by them. 

There is a saying ‘‘Many plays are written, most are 
re-written.’’ Probably this is true of every play in some 
phase of its coming to life. It is better that the re- 
writing should be done in the study than on the stage. 
With the completed script, the dramatist completes his 
share. With the incompleted script, meaning the one 
that requires more than perfunctory adjustments in 
the dialogue, the dramatist has not completed his share. 
He is virtually asking the producer and players to do 
part of his work. It is more than collaboration when the 
producer introduces situations of his own and when the 
players parade in action the material given them by the 
dramatist so as to enable him to see the rights and wrongs 
of his script. It happens in some productions the author 
makes change after change. The producer, too, makes 
alterations in the desire to perfect, if possible, the script. 
The players also may contribute suggestions to improve 
the play, particularly their own parts. The result is a 
confusion that impedes the progress of rehearsals. The 
task may never be finished, even in performance. The 
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authorship of the pottage, when eventually lumped on 
the stage, should be assigned to Mr. Playwright, Mr. 
Producer, Mr. Leading Man, Miss Leading Lady, and any 
others contributing their quota. 

If a play at rehearsal shows decided faults, ones that 
it appears possible to rectify, it seems a very sensible 
thing to try putting those wrongs right. Though the job 
should have been done before, it is better to attempt it 
now than not at all. One cannot wait till after the per- 
formance, the date of which is near at hand. All con- 
cerned strain every effort and essay everything which in 
their opinion is likely to increase the play’s chance. 
Chance is the correct word. It is by chance if the play 
reaches success after the whirl of these rehearsals. 

It is a fact there have been plays that have proved 
popular after being written this way in rehearsal, but it is 
the way of the small playwright. Generally the method 
of doctoring and tinkering during the period of preparation 
leads to unsatisfactory first nights. A dramatist, to be 
worthy of the name, should be self-reliant. His task is 
to provide the textual drama himself and to provide it 
fully before producer and players assemble to prepare the 
play for the stage. A production is severely handicapped 
by the unreadiness of the dramatist. He is a weak power 
if he saddles his task upon the others and attempts the 
writing of plays without having sufficient theatre sense 
to be able to complete his work before bringing it to them. 

To do full justice to a play it is necessary for the pro- 
ducer to have the finished script from the dramatist well 
in advance, and for the cast to be selected before rehearsals 
commence. If the piece is in simple mould, requiring no 
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unusual flights of scenery or the augmentation of an 
orchestra, the period of rehearsal need not be more than 
two clear weeks. That time, in the ordinary way, is 
sufficient for the best achievement. The producer has, of 
course, studied the play beforehand, and is familiar with 
its details. He should be in accord with the dramatist 
regarding all the main issues of the play and agree with 
him about the treatment to be afforded the drama. 
Before the first rehearsal he should have worked out the 
positions of the characters whenever on the stage, and 
should have ideas concerning the business with which 
they are to occupy themselves. In rehearsal the producer 
will adjust this business to the personalities of the 
players. From the players’ attack upon the material of 
the dramatist he will himself obtain ideas, the elaboration 
of which are of infinite help in building the play at re- 
hearsal. He consults with the designer to whom he gives 
the making of the scenery, stipulating for the essential 
entrances and exits. This is important when, as is 
invariably the case, the preliminary rehearsals are con- 
ducted without the scenery. The actors must be certain 
where the doors and other means of egress from the scene 
are placed. With these established from the beginning 
rehearsals are simplified and the possibility of mistakes 
in performance lessened. A last-moment change is some- 
times dangerous, as when the actor in a melodrama, lately 
seen, declared he would escape by the window. He 
turned hastily in the direction where it had been indicated 
at rehearsal and found himself charging through an open 
fire-place. The window had been shifted over to the other 
side of the stage. 
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Though two weeks is stated as a comfortable period to 
prepare a play for the stage, more time is needed to put 
on a musical play, or one employing crowds of people 
and having a display of scenery and costumes. A pro- 
duction on the scale of Cavalcade or The Good Companions 
takes a month or more from the first rehearsal to the first 
night. After the players have been well rehearsed there 
comes the turn of the scenery, which must also be well 
rehearsed. Every single thing seen in a stage set, from 
the flats and pieces making the scene to the smallest 
article used in the decoration, has its definite place. In 
a big production a large crew of men stand by, ready the 
moment the curtain is down to swarm on the stage and 
manipulate all things into position. To do so much in a 
minimum of time, an amount of rehearsing is needed 
over and above that required by the actors. Again, when 
the lighting effects are numerous still more time is de- 
manded. The best results in this field are often only 
gained by a deal of experimenting with spots, floods, 
borders, and the varied equipment controlled by the 
electrical switchboard. Much of the experimenting may 
be done without the presence of the players. Eventually 
they have to be present. They have to meet the scheme 
of lighting in which they are to appear before the public. 
The picture must be passed by the producer in front. 

But apart from specialized and gigantic productions, 
the average play can be given in performance after two 
weeks of rehearsals. There has to be organization of the 
work, and no time must be lost in doing anything that 
should have been done before. The first week is wanted to 
establish positions, to outline the business of the piece, 
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and for the players to become conversant with their 
lines. The following week, when the parts are out of their 
hands, and they are familiar with the dramatic values of 
the play, the actors will be able to build with the material 
of their art, contributing each his share in the making of a 
living play. 

During that week detail is developed, detail that is so 
often the artistic criterion of the player or the producer’s 
worth. The tempo is set and the timing of the effects 
arranged. This last is a very important item of stage 
work. A pause of a brief second will perhaps fix a point 
in the minds of the audience that would otherwise be 
missed. The right timing records, as it were, for the 
spectators the full force of a happening in a play. It is an 
absolute essential of drama in action. The artist should 
sense the correctness of the timing of his actions on the 
stage. When he does not feel for himself this timing, and 
relies instead upon the producer’s instruction, the result 
is likely to appear a mere mechanism from which spon- 
taneity is absent. 

Another important thing in rehearsal is to set the focus 
of the play. It must be arranged that the audience always 
notices the vital things. Attention should never be dis- 
tracted from these by extraneous happenings. The action 
must be centralized to be properly noticed. If too many 
things are in occurrence at the same time, that which is 
vital may be lost sight of in the confusion. A double or 
triple diversion distracts from the real issue. A bewilder- 
ment arises in the minds of the audience. Concentration 
upon the story vanishes in an attempt to absorb all the 
minutiae of the too-eventful drama filling the stage. An 
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example of this happened lately when a play of delicate 
charm was taken from an outlying playhouse, where for 
weeks it had been playing to packed houses, and placed 
in a well-situated London theatre. The West End 
management sought to gild the lily. A new producer was 
brought in who piled up the action to such an extent that 
there were three or four things occurring simultaneously 
throughout the performance. The simple story was so 
involved after this treatment that few people witnessing 
the play in town knew what it was about. The piece 
failed in consequence, playing to less money in the West 
End than it did at the humble suburban house where it 
originated and where the running expenses were about a 
fifth of those attached to the London theatre. 

The player of keen apprehension and intelligence seldom 
wishes for more than two weeks of active rehearsals. If 
longer is taken there is a tendency for staleness to creep 
over his work; the first edge of his enthusiasm is likely 
to become blunted. Plays have been over-rehearsed ; 
such a thing is very possible. It is a particularly bad 
policy for a strenuous rehearsal immediately to precede 
a premiere. The vitality, so useful in performance, is 
sapped by the rehearsal. A playgoer complained after a 
first-night that, though the play seemed good and the 
cast well selected, there was a distressing flatness about the 
performance. He learnt the reason when told the company 
had been rehearsing until within one hour of the opening. 

Some actors who have trouble in learning lines ask for 
a longer period of rehearsal. More often these are the 
older people whose memories are beginning to suffer 
from Anno Domini. They should not, however, be 
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allowed to hold back their confréres. The remedy is to 
let them have the text of a part they are scheduled to play 
sufficiently in advance of rehearsals to give them the right 
amount of extra time for study. When it comes to the 
great roles of the drama, it is obvious that more time is 
required for their assimilation—not the assimilation of 
lines so much as the characters themselves and their 
psychology. The actor who would enact Cyrano, Lear, 
Peer Gynt, or any other classic r6les, may require to study 
the part for months before beginning rehearsals. He will 
establish the character well within himself beforehand. 
The actual time of preparation on the stage need take no 
longer than that stated. 

In most Repertory Theatres the usual period of re- 
hearsal is only a week. Obviously this has to be so when 
the bill is changed every week. The players develop a 
quickness of study and find the time is sufficient to learn 
the lines and business of their parts. Few original touches 
can be thought out at notice so short. Generally the play 
is a reproduction of one already produced elsewhere. A 
prompt script of the original performance is to hand, and 
it is more a question of copying what was done before 
than of creating something for the first time on the stage. 
A week of hard work will in the circumstances yield very 
creditable results. 

In the production of a play new to the stage the drama- 
tist, the actor, and the producer are comrades in arms. 
They have the same cause at heart. Each has his share 
to contribute, and above that he must be loyal to the 
others. The closer the alliance between the three powers 
the greater the prospect of victory. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


AUDITING THE AUDIENCE 


THE life of a play is its span upon the stage. Without an 
audience it cannot be said to exist. Its epitaph may be 
read in the printed text, but it is only in performance the 
drama lives. Before a play is given on the stage it may 
be compared with an unborn child. The labour of pro- 
duction brings it forth to the world. When all perform- 
ances cease it is a dead thing. The text that still remains 
is the form in which the play once lived, a form from 
whence the soul has gone. 

Reading a play is no more than acquiring a knowledge 
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of it. The book tells what is said and done on the stage, 
nothing more. Genuine acquaintance with the play comes 
when it 1s actually seen and heard in the theatre. From 
reading the printed dialogue and business we gather 
something of its qualities and surmise what the play 
might be like in its proper medium, the stage. An analysis 
may be made of the points, good and bad, as they appear 
in the book. This is often done in volumes devoted to 
the Drama. The play may be given its quota of marks 
and docketed by the reader, yet an arraignment from the 
text alone is rather like judging a person one never meets. 
He may be a likeable fellow or a disagreeable one. So 
much we can tell from a description, but we cannot be 
conscious of his real personality until we encounter him 
in the flesh. It is the same with a play. We meet it in 
the flesh when we see it in performance. 

The literary merits of a play can certainly be decided 
in reading. These merits are a thing apart from the value 
of the play as drama. Literature is not the drama, 
though drama may wear the garb of literature. The text 
of a play is made up of the speeches of the characters 
interspaced with a few directions as to what they do when 
in action on the stage. The characters should speak with 
a semblance of the manner of the same people in life. 
Obviously this must be so in the pieces that aim at realism, 
and realism is the biggest issue in the drama of to-day. 
Flowery rhetoric is wrongly placed in the mouth, let us 
say, of a modern society hostess giving a cocktail or sherry 
party. Itself, that rhetoric may be stupendous speech. 
It may reach Olympian heights, yet it will not be right on 
the stage unless spoken by the right person. The success 
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of Noel Coward as a dramatist is enormously helped by 
his apt use of dialogue. His characters speak in the very 
phrases of to-day appropriated by the people in the same 
situation of life. Little that is literature is used in the 
speech of the majority of the dramatis persone in a 
Coward comedy. If the pieces themselves have a claim 
to literature, it is not by reason of the text, rather is it 
by the author’s sense of observation and ability to limn 
his characters by the reproduction of the unliterary speech 
representative of them. Commonplace conversation in 
the text often reveals effective drama when spoken in the 
theatre. 

Drama may be embellished with poetry, with symbolism, 
and with grace of style. These should enhance its values, 
if rightly set down. When put in the wrong place, the 
contrary happens. They have been known to impede 
the true function of drama, which is to give the illusion 
of reality to a story as related in action and speech. That 
story may be in any vein if illusion is there. When illusion 
is lost, the drama is lost. The plays of Joseph Conrad, a 
great man of literature, are an example of this. They 
were burdened with too fine writing; his literary merit 
exceeded the verisimilitude he was able to give to his 
characters for the purposes of the stage. For in drama 
the author’s writing can only reach the audience through 
the spoken sentences of his characters. The author 
supplies the ‘Book of Words,” as the text was called in 
the past. These words must follow characterization ; they 
are in themselves of infinite help in establishing the 
character of the person being portrayed by the actor. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of the failure of a 
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too literary play was Robert Louis Stevenson’s version of 
Robert Macaire, a French melodrama which was success- 
fully adapted for the stage many times during the nine- 
teenth century, and always with success, except in 
Stevenson’s version. Yet in reading, his was obviously 
the most literary and probably the best version of all. 
George Meredith and Henry James, both masters of style, 
made the attempt yet were never able to write with any 
effect for the stage. 

In studying a printed play, or reading it aloud, no 
illusion is created; or, if so, it is in the mind only and 
not an illusion that appears before the eyes, making a 
direct appeal to the senses. It is the realization of such 
an illusion that is the supreme test of a play. The reader, 
or listener, may visualize within his brain a picture of the 
play upon which he is intent. In the same way one may 
imagine Canterbury Cathedral, or a similar architectural 
achievement, from a detailed description. Real apprecia- 
tion of its beauties can only come from actually beholding 
the building. So with the drama; its worth cannot be 
truly judged until it is seen in the milieu for which it is 
intended. Nowhere but in performance does the drama 
live; only when it lives can it be fully esteemed. 

Plays are made to be performed: an essential of the 
performance is an audience. Without an audience plays 
cannot live, to say nothing of the players. It is a simple 
fact which audiences often forget, that they are necessary 
not only to the success of the box office, but to the success 
of the drama on the stage. They always and inevitably 
have an effect upon the piece showing before them. If 
they are sympathetic, the play gathers strength; if 
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apathetic, the play languishes. No story, however well 
told, gains from a yawning listener, and the drama de- 
mands attention as the teller of the tale does. (A hostile 
audience, of course, can completely destroy a play.) 
When the play is stupid and inept, it may be blamed if 
it does not secure the attention required to fulfil the 
mission of drama, but it should not be assumed, in these 
days of spoiled kinema audiences, that audiences have 
not a duty to the play, as the play and the players have 
towards them. 

To enjoy the best in the theatre one should be fully 
receptive, ready to lend one’s senses to the illusion in 
creation. Let the play be upon a topic of debate, then let 
the mind be intellectually alert. If the stress of the piece 
is laid on human emotions, the playgoer will enjoy the 
situations more by an attentive understanding of the 
feelings of the people on the stage. Indifference will 
mar his interest in the mimic scene. Should the show 
be set for laughter, his enjoyment will be the greater if 
he abandons himself entirely to the humours of the play. 
A perfect playgoer enters into the spirit of the fare pre- 
sented him. His mood assimilates that of the piece. If 
he sets himself in opposition he is subverting a part of the 
drama, the part for which the audience is responsible. 
An audience justly makes demands upon the play and 
the players. The play, with like justice, makes demands 
upon the audience. An intelligent play asks for an intelli- 
gent hearing. A piece laden with drolleries wants a 
laughter-loving audience. Play and playgoer must be in 
tune. Either can sound a discordant note to the dis- 
comfort of the other. 
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The members of an audience have each his or her 
attitude towards a performance. At the same time the 
audience, itself, has a state of feeling that pervades the 
assembly as a whole. Often it will be contagious, an 
infection that spreads among the people massed together, 
carrying them away with a like feeling. They all appear 
to be at one, perhaps influenced by a particularly magnetic 
actor or by the magic of the scenes living before their 
eyes. The spell of the theatre is upon them. It is a 
something never provoked in the same manner by the 
shadow drama of the films. Acting to be at its highest 
must be first-hand. The greatest moments of drama are 
when the contact is directly between the play in being 
and an audience. 

These moments can never be reached by the kinema. A 
reason for this is that the drama of the films has never 
an audience. The people who see the celluloid showing 
on the screen are no audience. They are not witnessing 
the actual performance, only a mechanical reproduction 
of it. The performance, itself, was previously given in 
front of technicians in a disjointed manner having but 
a small pretence, if any, to sequence, to say nothing of 
the lapses of time, sometimes days or weeks, between the 
actual takings of scenes that follow one another in the 
story. Even if the technicians be reckoned as a one- 
time audience, they certainly cannot take any part in 
the screen representations. There is never affinity 
between audience and actors in the films. At a cinema 
performance the audience is unable to do its part in 
giving life to the drama. 

Whilst the individuals comprising an audience may react 
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as a whole to a play when in performance, they have as 
individuals different points of view and shades of differ- 
ence. Inevitably so, particularly when the curtain is 
down and the play is over. That something that carried 
them along together is no longer there. Argument will 
prevail. Nothing pretending to art makes quite the same 
appeal to everyone. Within each person Is a conscious, 
or subconscious, ideal. His judgment is measured by 
this ideal, which differs from that of his neighbour, it 
may be infinitesimally, yet differ it does with each and 
all. The difference is more marked with the different 
classes and with the generations. 

The ideal in each individual is formed from a number of 
contributory causes, among them association and heredity. 
The elements of life with which he is brought in contact 
give him ideas. From these ideas rises an ideal, that is, a 
standard by which he measures the work before him. 
However hidden and unrecognized that ideal may be, 
the nearness or farness of a play from it is the real criterion 
with the individual. High or low that ideal stands as 
a gauge, even if it is a thing unrealized by its possessor. 

Every playgoer, however dumb, has some kind of 
opinion about the play he sees. He may only be able to 
express that opinion in a few commonplace adjectives. 
It may be no more than a simple “‘good”’ or “‘bad.”” A 
lengthy account is sometimes but an elaboration of these 
words. The dramatic critics are the men and women who 
set down their opinions in print. They give, or should 
give, reasons for their opinions. The more convincing 
are such reasons, for or against a play, the more valuable 
are the critics to the theatre. They are guides who 
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illumine the path, showing the beauty spots and pointing 
out the dangerous corners, but though thus specialised, 
they are still members of the audience at a play. 

It happens sometimes that dramatic critics write 
opposing notices. They may be men of like culture and 
antecedents; they may have the same appreciation of 
beauty and the same taste in art; yet their opinions 
appear to be widely different in respect of a number of 
plays. The cause of a genuine difference is related to the 
ideal each has within himself. Never is it exactly the 
same, any more than the individuality of two people is 
the same. In recording their judgments certain critics 
will apply outside standards: others will make rules for 
themselves. Such rules and regulations are sometimes 
secondary when a play either flaunts that ideal or makes 
a near approach to it. 

The finest attribute of a dramatic critic is to have a 
love of the theatre. Without this he is a writer of naught. 
His pen has no might. There was a notorious journalist, 
no longer in the position of a critic, who boasted his 
hatred of the theatre and his contempt for everything 
appertaining to the stage. In the notices he wrote his 
animosity was all too much in evidence. He meant to 
make himself feared in the theatrical world and lam- 
pooned mercilessly everybody connected with it, except 
his personal friends, upon whom he lavished praise ad 
nauseam. The chief result of his labours was to have his 
opinions ignored. The readers of the paper employing 
him grew tired of vituperation when they wanted to 
learn about a play. They put the journal down and 
turned to another. How is it possible for a critic to 
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write seriously about an art for which he has no interest 
or thought? 

The present-day London critics are in general severely 
honest, though a few may be swayed away from their 
inner ideal by certain considerations. One consideration 
is the human one of prejudice, a thing not unknown to 
enter into the scribings of the best judges. It is natural 
to be prejudiced in favour of a brother journalist’s play. 
Plays written by journalists have fewer bad notices than 
any. Another consideration is the policy of the paper. 
Orders are orders, and even if the principal dramatic 
critics are under no orders except their own, there are 
others who have to pattern their opinions according to 
editorial edicts. One newspaper chief is said to have 
ordained that the theatres be written down and the films 
up in his journal. The reason was that he held a large 
number of shares in the film industry. 

Criticism in the provinces, with some noted exceptions, 
is inclined to be perfunctory, a dismissal with adjectival 
praise of the play visiting the town. When the big towns 
of England have their own theatres, independent of 
London, then they may reach to a higher plane of criticism. 

The printed word of a theatrical arbiter 1s not infallible. 
It is an expression of opinion, the opinion of one man only, 
but that of a connoisseur. The prime duty of a critic is 
to indicate to the public the quality of the fare being 
offered in the theatres. If he fails in this he merely 
delays the knowledge. In time the public finds out for 
itself, as it did in the days before there were regular 
assessors of the drama. The age of Shakespeare was 
without critics. Indeed, there was little theatrical criticism 
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of worth in England before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The first great critic was William Hazlitt, who hailed 
Edmund Kean in 1814. He headed a long line of graphic 
writers whose interest was the theatre. Leigh Hunt, 
Henry Morley, Dutton Cook, and William Archer, all 
rendered signal service to the stage. The last was a 
particularly able critic of sound reason and constructive 
argument. The volumes of his republished criticisms are 
a testimony to his knowledge and esteem of the theatre. 
Bernard Shaw, during his spell as critic on the Saturday 
Review, was less constructive than destructive, brilliant 
as was his writing. To-day the doyen is J. T. Grein. For 
over fifty years his energies have been devoted to the 
drama. Regularly a critic throughout that period, his 
other activities have been enormous. In 1891 he founded 
the Independent Theatre, which gave some of the first 
performances in London of Ibsen’s plays and started 
Bernard Shaw as a dramatist. He also instigated the 
Cosmopolitan Theatre, the People’s Theatre, and other 
pre- and post-war ventures, such as seasons of French and 
of German plays in London. For half a century has the 
evergreen Grein been fathering, uncleing, and brothering 
the best interests of the theatre. 

Though nearly all the newspapers and many of the 
magazines have a section for the drama, few publications 
of the present are given up wholly to the work of the 
stage. There was a time when a dozen periodicals were 
in issue, all devoted to the theatre. For twenty years 
the Theatre appeared, with the emotional critic Clement 
Scott at the helm during the greater part of that time. 
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From 1922 to 1932 the Curtain, edited by George Holland 
and Charles Hope, provided a lively record of theatrical 
happenings. To-day there is the Stage, a comprehensive 
weekly that has stood for the interests of the players since 
1880. The Eva, once regarded as the ‘‘Actor’s Bible,’ 
has now other interests besides the stage. The remaining 
publications are mainly pictorial or exclusively for 
amateur actors. 

The most powerful critic of all is, of course, the Lord 
Chamberlain. He acts as censor of the stage. His power 
is such that if he disapproves, he can do more than drive 
a play out of the theatre, he can prevent its very appear- 
ance. The morals of an audience are vigilantly shepherded 
by him. 

The Censorship in its present form was instituted in 
1737. All plays to be performed before the public have 
to be submitted to the Lord Chamberlain in advance 
with a fee for reading. If he approves he grants the play 
a licence; if he disapproves he has complete power to 
prevent the play being performed. He may veto any- 
thing and give no reason for his action. Generally he 
states his objections, and these are mostly upon moral, 
religious, or political grounds. There is no repealing his 
decision once it is given. 

Naturally such an arbitrary domination is resented by 
the majority of dramatists. There has been perpetual 
agitation by them for the total abolition of the office of 
Censor. The people of the theatre are divided upon the 
issue. A number of the managers are in favour of the 
Censor being retained, since he is a protection for them. 
Once he has licensed a play the responsibility for its 
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decency, its religious or political inoffensiveness, rests 
with him. 

A counterblast to the Censor has arisen in the private 
theatre or club. If a number of people form themselves 
into a society, with the object of showing plays to its 
members, that society is outside the scope of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Lord Chamberlain. Officially it is 
a private enterprise to which the ordinary public is not 
admitted. There is no law of the land to prevent a group 
of individuals hiring a room to give a reading of a play, 
banned or otherwise, for their own edification. The 
private theatre is but an extension of this civic right. 
It has been so far extended that theatres like the Gate, 
the Arts, and the Players, are run entirely on a member- 
ship basis as private concerns. Members may invite as 
many friends as they like to a performance so organized. 
Whatever arrangements are made about paying for seats 
as between members and friends, these latter, conforming 
to legalities, are entered as guests. Everybody in London 
may attend in this manner as a “‘guest”’; a member’s 
signature is all that is officially sufficient for each entry. 
Simon Gantillon’s banned play about prostitution, Maya, 
has enjoyed several runs at the Gate Theatre Studio 
under such conditions. 

In addition to the private theatres there are a number 
of clubs giving performances on the same basis, but in 
regularly licensed playhouses, which for the time being 
cease to function officially as public theatres. They are 
only conducting themselves in a private manner and that 
is no concern of the law. The senior of these clubs is the 
diminishing Stage Society, which in its hey-day did great 
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service for the newer issues in drama. Others in the line 
of advance are the Repertory Players, and the Charta 
Theatre. The day selected for the activities of nearly all 
the clubs is Sunday, when in the ordinary way it is strictly 
forbidden that a theatre should be open to the public. 

The situation has its absurd side, yet it is probably 
better than any other arrangement. The Censor is there 
for those who want him. Without his dictatorship local 
authorities, the country over, might assume to rule the 
drama that came their way, each authority having its 
own, and possibly very different, ideas on the subject. 
The private theatre or club is there for the dramatists 
who find the Censor in arms against their output. Very 
few banned plays of worth but have found an outlet on 
the stage through its medium. 

The Lord Chamberlain has undoubtedly made mistakes 
by refusing to pass certain plays. During the course of 
time he has wisely rectified most of these mistakes. In 
the case of Young Woodley, after banning the play he 
himself visited the Arts Theatre Club where it was being 
acted under the conditions that made the performance 
technically a private one. The visit must have been 
rather like that of the Chief of the Police accepting the 
hospitality of a speak-easy in a prohibition town in 
America. However, the result of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
visit was that he saw no offence in the play—at least not 
enough to prevent him from reconsidering his former 
verdict and granting it a licence. 

The Censorship of Plays is only one of the duties of the 
Lord Chamberlain. It is delegated to a Reader, upon 
whose advice he gives or withholds permission for a 
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dramatic work to be publicly performed. The sole appeal 
against his verdict would be by Act of Parliament. 
One man alone is Dictator of the British Drama. The 
malcontents might be appeased if there were some 
means of redress against his decisions when wrong. In 
all fairness there should be a Court or Board of Appeal. 
Every criminal has this opportunity of restating his case. 
Why can it not be so for the crimes of the drama? 
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CHAPTER XV 
MANAGERS AND OTHERS 


To some workers in the theatre the word manager means 
money. He is the person supplying the funds of war, 
taking from the public and handing to the artists. He is 
the medium of exchange between what they have to give 
and what an audience has to give; their talent against 
the latter’s cash. To other workers the manager is the 
man who controls the policy of the playhouse; the one 
who holds the drama in his hands and sways the destinies 
of the individual artists. That is why throughout the 
history of the stage, certain artists, resentful of outside 
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ends. Any one of the artistic powers, dramatist, actor, or 
producer, can take command, make decisions, and guide 
the policy of a playhouse. The advice and co-operation 
of a business manager is of enormous help. It is aneces- 
sity to every enterprise, but that enterprise has nearly 
always more worth when the purely business man is an 
under-officer. Generally the matter is one of temperament. 
The cares of management are assumed by some artists as 
a right, while others shrink from the additional burden of 
responsibility. They accept the position and serve under 
a lay management that arranges the finance and makes the 
decisions. Art follows in the wake, often a long way after. 

The theatre in London is expensive to run and requires 
a deal of capital. The cry that it should pay for itself 
is continually heard in the wilderness of commerce. It 
cannot be questioned that the same is equally the aim of 
the artist. He strives for this end by not making it his 
chief consideration. To think purely in commercial 
terms would ring the death knell of the best in drama. 
The ever present difficulty in financing a theatrical ven- 
ture in London is the impossibility of estimating the 
return for money invested. Much is lost in good causes 
at times; at others much is gained with small art. There 
is seldom a rule to follow. A blind instinct for what is 
effective on the stage is better than a set of reasoned rules. 
The strictly commercial manager may claim to know 
more about making the playhouse profitable than does 
the artist manager, yet rarely does he do as well. In the 
West End the thing has become an unreasonable specula- 
tion; such a number of causes influence the fate of a 
play besides its inherent qualities. 
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The large amount involved in running a theatre in 
London is a big reason for the majority of theatres losing 
money. On the present scale of expenses only the most 
simple plays can be staged for £800 per week. This sum 
is easily recovered when people flock to the theatre. A 
popular success will bring in twice the amount, or even 
three times as much when the house is large enough to 
hold it. If the play is a failure nearly all that {800 may 
be lost each week. Receipts can fall in the West End 
lower than anywhere in England it would seem. A 
popular actor—popular at least in the right plays—boasts 
that in a London theatre he once played to two half- 
crowns and two hundred free passes. He had the wrong 
play. 

The {800 per week is a minimum figure. If expenses 
are ever substantially less it is when a production is 
below standard or playing at a theatre regarded as off 
the map and demanding a lower rental. More often the 
£800 is exceeded, reaching in the case of some of the 
bigger playhouses to as much as a couple of thousand 
pounds a week or more. Let us examine the expenses 
scheduled at £800. In rough and round figures they 
are arrived at somewhat as follows— 





£ 

Rent of Theatre ‘ : , : . 250 
Actors’ Salaries . : : : ‘ . 225 
Advertising , é ; ; , . 100 
Staff, Front and Back of the House . . 125 
Royalties, put at 5 per cent : . 40 
Hire of Furniture, Costumes, etc. ; . 30 
Lighting and Heating ; : ; . 30 

£800 
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In addition to the weekly running there are preliminary 
expenses amounting to several hundred pounds, including 
the making of the scenery, the producer’s fee, and the 
cost of rehearsals. 

Nearly all the items listed above are excessive consider- 
ing the average box-office returns of the London theatres. 
It is impossible to know absolutely, yet it is fairly safe to 
assume, that considerably more money Is lost than made 
every year in the West End playhouses as a whole. These 
losses might be eliminated, certainly greatly diminished, 
if the expenses attached to drama in the Metropolis 
were more reasonable and proportionate to the receipts. 

At many theatres rent is considerably higher than {250 
a week: even at {250 it is overwhelming. The worth of 
the house is probably about {100. The surplus is the 
profit extracted by one lessee upon another until it 
reaches the final renter, that is, the person putting on the 
play. Whether he wins or loses, he has to provide the 
profit for the pile of lessee-lessors. 

Salaries of the players at £225 is a fair average. If they 
could be kept working for certain during the greater part 
of the year this sum could probably be halved. As it is, the 
actors are forced to ask bigger salaries in order to cover 
the time between engagements. A well-known actor, 
who receives quite a considerable amount each week 
when working, happened to be in a succession of failures. 
He calculated that if he had played for nothing, but had 
been paid the same weekly salary for rehearsals, he would 
have had twice the income over the year. 

Only a limited amount of advertising can be done for 
£100 per week; little more than a regular announcement 
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of the play in each of the newspapers, and a few posters 
on the Underground Railways and on the sides of omni- 
buses. The newspapers wax fat on theatrical advertise- 
ments. The tax the drama is forced to pay to them this 
way is severe. It is necessary for the attraction at every 
London theatre to be listed in the dailies and weeklies: 
otherwise the public, scattered about the town and the 
suburbs, is largely ignorant of what is happening. The 
doings of the central London theatres are news just as 
much as the Broadcasting events are news. The papers 
publish the announcements of the radio stations free, 
then why not the announcements of the theatres? If 
all the managers united and refused to pay for the 
insertion of their news, the papers would be forced to 
print that news gratis. Their readers would demand it. 
They would have to comply. A time was once when the 
newspapers had a column “Under the Clock.’’ Here 
were listed the happenings at all the theatres, and no 
tax was extorted for the news. When the stock system 
prevailed and the programme was changed nightly it was 
the reverse of to-day, for payment was sometimes made 
by the papers themselves to obtain advance news from 
an employee of the theatre. 

The remaining amounts making the {£800 are for 
necessary service. If they could be scaled down without 
impairing efficiency, as is possible in most cases, it would 
help the theatre. The figures under survey apply when 
the house is rented outright and all expenses are borne 
by the manager responsible for the play. Another method 
is sharing terms, where the manager pays no more than 
the items directly associated with the actual putting of 
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the play on the stage. In return he receives a percentage 
of the receipts (generally 50 per cent to 60 per cent). 
Though the expenses are divided in this manner between 
manager and lessee, the sum total is much the same as 
that set down. 

The more possible it is for a theatre to carry on when 
receipts fall, the better for all concerned. Running up 
expenses and staking everything on a big success is likely 
to be a losing game. The chances of a big success are 
about one in ten—if that. Of London it may be said that 
every play produced is part of the theatrical gamble. 
There are some forty playhouses to be filled with plays. 
For the greater part of the year they are open, shouting 
their wares, endeavouring to attract custom. The mana- 
ger who shouts the loudest is likely to attract the crowd. 
Little wonder that he is heedless of initial expense when 
he is out for big stakes. The gambling spirit is the one 
that prevails the most with managers in the London 
theatrical steeplechase. 

The best and the worst of dramatic art is to be found 
in London. The city can buy the best. It gives money 
and reputation to the worker whose genius it acclaims. 
The trumpets of success make more sound in a place of 
its size than in the provincial centres. London has room 
also for the worst. A bad actor or actress, with an un- 
limited bank balance, can rent a theatre and spend money 
advertising himself or herself as a being superb in the 
region of art. It has been done. Similarly the worst 
dramatists have opportunities of taking theatres and 
spreading their mouldy fare before the town. This also 
has been done—and more than once. 
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Because of the distrust engendered by such vainglorious 
ways, the mass of the playgoing public in London hold 
back attendance until assured of the quality of what they 
are to see. The people want to be certain of this before 
going to the theatre. That is why so many plays, later to 
prove popular, hold fire at first. After a lapse of time, when 
their merits are noised around, they will bring the people 
to the playhouse. Romance had such a history, and so had 
The Farmer's Wife. Both pieces played at a loss for 
several weeks when first produced. The respective man- 
agements had the courage and sufficient money to con- 
tinue. The result justified the deed. The early, but 
small, audiences liked the plays and spread the news. 
The audiences increased as time went on until packed 
houses eventuated. Both plays enjoyed a run of several 
years. 

Other managements emulating the example have kept 
on with plays they thought the people would eventually 
come in large numbers to see. Losing money at first, they 
continued hoping week after week to turn a corner that 
seemed to be in sight. That corner was never reached, 
let alone turned. The public did not think the play as 
good as the management did. Something was lacking. 
Diverging opinion failed to locate that something. The 
play lost more and more money. The gamble had failed. 

Gamblers and showmen are to be found in force among 
the London managers. Conditions force them that way, 
if they are not so by nature. Every play put on in the 
West End is a gamble; every play is better placed by 
advertising high and low. In the large cities of the 
Continent there are certain playhouses endowed by the 
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government or municipal authorities. A subsidy ensures 
the continuance of the theatres, which in return have to 
conform to an approved policy. Paris, for example, has 
the Comédie Francaise and the Odéon. Both of these 
houses are given a grant to enable them to carry out a 
definite programme during the year without being de- 
pendent upon the response of the public to meet the 
expenses. The system has great benefits not unmixed 
with abuses. 

Though no official recognition of the theatre is given in 
England except to collect the tax (levied originally as a 
wartime measure and continued as Entertainment Tax in 
the time of peace), it is endowed to a great extent by 
individuals. What the State does not do the private 
person, with private means, has done time after time. 
Miss Horniman for a number of years contributed to 
the Gaiety Theatre at Manchester. It was love of the 
drama and not love of gain that caused her to bear the 
financial weight of that famous playhouse. She also gave 
substantial grants to the still flourishing Abbey Theatre 
of Dublin. There is as much need for drama as for 
tea In some towns. 

Barry Jackson is a manager who has subsidized the 
better-class drama. A rich man, he has placed part of 
his fortune at the service of the theatre and his selections 
for its good. Another to whom the stage is indebted is 
Anmer Hall. He has given the courage of capital to many 
plays where their merits appealed to him more than their 
gambling possibilities. Such men give security to a deal 
that is important in the art to which they are devoted. 

A lover of the drama is Sydney Carroll. He is a vigorous 
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new afrival in management, and in a few years has 
achieved much. His biggest achievement has been to 
win over the Board of Works to allow his venture in the 
Botanical Gardens of Regent’s Park. There he provides 
for London an ideal Open-Air Theatre during the summer 
months. With Robert Atkins as producer, the best all- 
round man on the active list for Shakespeare, these 
pastoral performances in the Park are an added beauty 
to the great city in fine weather. 

An active personality is Leon M. Lion, manager, pro- 
ducer, actor, and playwright, rather in the order named. 
He is an irrepressible in the theatre, not to be relied upon 
for any decided policy in the plays he stages, except a 
general one of interest. Managers of taste and discrim- 
ination are Alec Rea and Bronson Albery. The plays 
offered by them always reach a high standard and are 
more than efficiently done. A few other managers line 
up with them. Now and then a solitary enterprise will 
be conducted by somebody of fine feeling coming to the 
theatre for a space and returning after a long interval, or 
not at all. 

There are also the out-and-out gamblers, the men who 
back a play as they would back a horse. Their slogan is 
to give the public what it wants. The difficulty is to 
know what the public wants, particularly when the 
public does not know itself until shown. Rubbish is the 
meat of these managers if they think it brings cash to the 
Box Office. They are out to make big money: sometimes 
they lose big money. Last of all comes the parasite 
manager, the worse than useless person who gives nothing 
himself and would batten upon others wheresoever he 
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can in the theatre. His proceeding may be to find a 
play, no matter its merits, to which money is attached, 
or to which he thinks money can be attracted. If the 
author has not sufficient to invest in his own play, the 
manager seeks other investors. He will offer an actor 
or an actress a leading part in return for an investment. 
By his persuasive tongue he gets together enough capital 
to take a theatre and to pay other people to do all the 
work for him. He places himself on the salary list for as 
much as he dare—sometimes more. That is his sole 
interest in the drama, unless by chance it is successful. 
Then as promoter he draws a large share of the profits, 
according to the agreement he had thoughtfully drawn 
up ready for all emergencies. The parasite bodes no good 
to the theatre, but he is ever there to garner for his own 
cupboard. Pickings are easy where vanity grows. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
TO WHAT END 


OnE of the dreams of the serious playgoer is the establish- 
ment of a National Theatre. In England the Drama is 
an official orphan. No thought or care is bestowed upon 
it by the State, as is done in almost every other country 
of the world, the United States and English-speaking 
countries excepted. In Soviet Russia the theatres are 
all nationalized. The workers in the playhouse are kept 
in continuous employment and wholly freed from the 
uncertain financial status that is generally the player's 
lot. State-endowed theatres are to be found in practically 
TST 
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every city on the Continent. They are, in varying 
degrees, under national or municipal administration. 
Such a thing is unknown in Britain, where the only 
governmental care of the theatre is in legislation. 

The authorities collect the Entertainment Tax (a heri- 
tage of war that no Chancellor has yet forgone), and for 
the rest their responsibilities seem liquidated when they 
have concerned themselves with the safety of the public. 
In London the L.C.C., and in other places the Town 
Councils, have watchful eyes. They are seeking to protect 
audiences against peril in the theatre, particularly that 
of fire. The law applying to the construction of theatres 
is very strict, and the numerous regulations laid down 
are such that people should be safer in a playhouse than 
in almost any other building. What the people see, once 
they are safely provided for, is no concern of the authorities 
(the Censor excepted), and enthusiasts of the Drama are 
urging the Government to express a like interest in 
preserving and encouraging the best of the art that 
belongs to the theatre. Geoffrey Whitworth, Director 
of the British Drama League, presses vigorously the 
claims of a British National Theatre. He is an idealist: 
his book The Theatre of My Heart betrays him. All the 
same he has sound knowledge on the subject. The 
National Theatre has no better advocate, but an equal 
one in Elsie Fogerty, to whom so many noted players of 
to-day are indebted for their understanding of that 
necessary thing to them, speech-craft. 

It is not the place here to discuss in detail the pros and 
cons of the question. There are some good reasons for 
and others against it. One thing is certain, if the National 
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Theatre ever comes to England it must be conducted 
by practical artists of the theatre. It must not be a 
Museum of Acting under the curatorship of learned no- 
bodies in residence by reason of influence. That is a 
danger which, if not guarded against, is likely to lead to 
the National Theatre being a national joke. Perhaps 
it could be arranged that all appointments on the ad- 
ministrative staff were confirmed by the workers, them- 
selves, in every sphere of drama. It would be a fitting 
tribute to the art should they be able to elect their own 
representatives on the Council of what ought to be the 
first theatre in the land. 

Something of the work of a National Theatre is done by 
the Old Vic, which name is the friendly title given by 
everyone to the Royal Victoria Hall. This theatre, once 
the home of low-down melodrama, took to Shakespeare 
twenty years ago when Lilian Baylis, largely helped by 
her producer Ben Greet, that grand old man of the Bard, 
formed a stock company for the performance of the poet- 
dramatist’s plays. The whole of the thirty-seven works 
ascribed to him have been given during her management, 
a record only reached by one other theatre in the world, 
the Maddermarket at Norwich, where Nugent Monck 
with an amateur company has for a number of years 
been doing first-class work. Sheridan, Goldsmith, Dekker, 
Wilde, and other authors of the past have been played 
at the Old Vic, but the staple fare is Shakespeare. Sadler’s 
Wells, a famous old theatre lately restored from its ruins, 
has lately been allied with the Vic. Here repertory is 
run with Opera and Ballet. At intervals the companies 
of the two playhouses are interchanged. The steady 
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interest shown in the performances at both places is an 
encouraging feature of the present-time theatre. 

A distant approach to a National playhouse is the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, where for several 
months in the year Shakespeare (and rarely any other) is 
given in repertory. Each season a company of the best 
players is selected to do honour to the dramatist. Baliol 
Holloway, George Skillan, George Hayes, Frank Cellier, 
Fabia Drake, and Joyce Bland are among those who have 
appeared in leading réles at his birthplace. Stratford, by 
virtue of its associations and activities, has become 
another Oberammergau for tourists. 

In and near London have been various ventures with 
aims higher than that of securing a long run for one 
particular play. The Everyman at Hampstead was for 
a time a Mecca for theatrical pilgrims. Opened by Norman 
Macdermott in 1920, it held out for a full decade, main- 
taining a reputation for pioneer work that travelled far 
beyond the select suburb where it stood. The first of the 
post-war experimental playhouses, the Everyman re- 
mained the first for a long while. Many of the world’s 
masterpieces were given there which otherwise would 
never have been seen in London. The theatre discovered 
a number of new authors of note, and gave opportunities 
to players who have since reached the highest rank. On 
the managerial side may be mentioned Raymond Massey, 
whose fame as an actor-producer is international, and 
Milton Rosmer, a sensitive producer now largely occupied 
in directing Films. The place of the Everyman has been 
largely taken by the Embassy at Swiss Cottage, where 
Ronald Adam supplies the best drama for the best people. 
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For a spell the Barnes Theatre promised well. Philip 
Ridgeway in command aspired to make a Repertory 
Theatre upon artistic lines, and succeeded in making a 
vogue for the Russian dramatist, Anton Tchehov, all of 
whose plays were staged by him in turn. The “Q” 
Theatre at Kew is a small playhouse that has stood firm 
since 1924. Part of its policy is the finding of new plays 
of every description, and a large number of them later 
go to fill the theatres of the West End. From Shakespeare 
to Shaw, from the standard dramatists to the untried, 
the ‘‘Q,”’ under the energetic direction of J. and D. de 
Leon, is probably the busiest in the land. 

Since 1930 Nancy Price, with great persistence, has 
gone from theatre to theatre in the West End seeking 
a home for the establishment of a playhouse which would 
obtain national recognition. She is a crusader in a cause 
she has made entirely her own. The last repertory 
venture in London was in 1934 at the Westminster, 
under the leadership of J. Baxter Somerville, and run in 
conjunction with the Croydon Repertory Theatre. 

With over forty London theatres in full blast the doings 
of these pioneer playhouses make little noise to the mass 
of theatregoers. Nevertheless, their existence is a signi- 
ficant sign. They are pointing to the fact that the theatre 
does not have to be an expensive luxury. Their aim is 
raised, though their prices be lowered. Drama belongs 
to the people. It should be within the means of all. 
The average West End house is so laden down with 
expenses that the impresario (impressive word), whose 
eventual responsibility they become, has small inclination 
to lessen the prices of admission, rather the reverse. He 
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is out for a gamble: his expenses are high. When the 
play fails he loses considerably: when it wins he wants 
the highest possible return from the sale of seats. It is 
an economic issue and the impresario prides himself 
upon being a business man. 

If the profit-takers, middlemen, and parasites were 
ousted and the paying public relieved of the amount 
exacted by these gentry, the production of a play in 
London would be far less of a gamble than it is at present. 
Commitments would be less for the manager, and the 
lower prices would inevitably lead to more certain audi- 
ences. With vested interests so strong in the centre of 
London where most of the playhouses are, it will take 
time to bring this about. Yet the signs are there—the 
signs of the Repertory and Little Theatres. 

London will always have its luxury theatres, just as it 
will have its luxury hotels. This in no way presupposes 
the fare will be better in the expensive theatres. It is 
more that they will secure exclusiveness by high prices. 
Every hotel in London cannot be a luxury house catering 
merely to the rich. Neither can every theatre hope to be 
a luxury theatre by the simple expedient of charging 
high prices. It is only an audience that can be exclusive, 
not the Drama. 

The same signs are being seen in the hinterland. 
London domination is being flouted by the Repertory and 
Art Theatres, which are slowly rising from the ashes 
of the ruined touring system. Certain towns are shaking 
off the bondage that has starved their theatres. When it 
is said that every town should have its own playhouse 
as a matter of civic pride, this is not meant to imply 
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municipal control. That may come about in the future, 
but what is needed now is that the citizens should have a 
theatre owned and managed by one or more of themselves. 
Outside ownership and control is an evil; it kills dramatic 
initiative and deadens local interest. Many of the best- 
situated theatres in the kingdom belong to large London 
syndicates who send theatrical companies to them man- 
aged by other London syndicates. They make of the 
theatre a wholesale factory demanding profits for a series 
of middlemen. The citizens are expected to support 
blindly what is given them in the way of drama. 

The principal playhouse of a town should be in direct 
contact with the people. It should be managed by one 
of them, somebody not removed from their midst. He 
must consider himself as their representative and as 
responsible to them for the running of the theatre. He 
should have an understanding of local conditions and 
be able to sustain the interest of the people in something 
that, above all, belongs to them and not to a distant 
group of financiers. The theatre is best served that 
employs its own artists. It should be its own centre of 
dramatic activity; not an inn, a stopping-off place for 
tired Thespians. Every town in Britain has a right to a 
playhouse belonging to itself, financially and artistically. 
When obtained, the towns will each get the drama they 
deserve, and not what is allocated to them by unseen 
syndicates. 

A city that is in possession of its Art Gallery, its Museum, 
its Swimming Baths, and Recreation Centres should also 
be in possession of its playhouse. It has civic pride in 
them. Why not extend that pride to the playhouse and 
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rescue it from the mercies of outside influences? Every 
city or town in Britain of the smallest importance should 
support its own theatre, working for itself in the Art of 
the Drama and not importing the Art as a ready-made 
article. It should be a place developed upon individual 
lines, a complete unit in itself, and thoroughly inde- 
pendent of the fallible touring system. The town theatre 
should have its own players, its own scenic artists, its 
own artists, and its own craftsmen. In fact own is the 
word to state best one of the great aims of the Repertory 
Theatre, whether such theatre be the result of private or 
municipal enterprise. It must own itself. Local pride is 
an incentive for achievement. Its application to the 
theatre can be of infinite service to the community ; for 
a community without a theatre is like a face without 
expression. 

The town with its own theatre has something wherein 
to express its moods. A town has moods just as human 
beings have. A theatre belonging to a town is an essential 
part of it. The town is concerned with that theatre, and 
no outside influence controls the quality of work. Nothing 
can command the theatre that does not first command 
the town. 

One of the best examples of such a playhouse is the 
Abbey Theatre of Dublin. It belongs unquestionably to 
the Irish capital and nowhere else. The Abbey found its 
own players and most of its own plays. But for its exist- 
ence W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, Lennox Robinson, Sean 
O’Casey, and many another might have been silent. 
Their voices could so easily have been lost in the wilder- 
ness of tours. The Gaiety at Manchester run by Miss 
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Horniman (mother of repertory) has been mentioned. 
It founded a school of dramatists, among whom Stanley 
Houghton, Harold Brighouse, and Allan Monkhouse can 
be cited. The work of these writers was supremely vital 
in its time. Their plays may seem out-dated now, but 
not nearly to the same extent as most of the drama 
contemporary with them. Hindle Wakes (Houghton) and 
The Return of the Prodigal (Hankin) are still alive, though 
pre-war. Monkhouse, a survivor from the Gaiety, is still 
writing plays, plays that have marched with the years. 
The Manchester school was as individual as the city 
itself. Among actors, some of the best of to-day have 
graduated from this school. To name a few we have 
Sybil Thorndike, Ronald Squire, J. H. Roberts, Lawrence 
Hanray, and Lewis Casson. Although the Gaiety did not 
carry on after the war period, its memory must be pre- 
served as the first pioneer making for the emancipation of 
the provincial theatre from the dictates of the touring 
system. 

Another theatre of importance in the hinterland is the 
Repertory of Birmingham. Founded by Barry Jackson 
in 1913, this playhouse has made considerable contribu- 
tions to drama. It must also be held responsible for the 
Dramatic Festivals now held every year in Malvern, 
which picturesque watering-place in Worcestershire may 
be said to be the summer home of the Theatre in Birming- 
ham. Jackson’s venture is to-day the senior of the Reper- 
tories. It has a long list of events in its favour, from the 
first productions of Abraham Lincoln (Drinkwater) and The 
Farmer's Wife (Phillpotts) to the actorial beginnings of 
Cedric Hardwicke. Next in order of age is the Playhouse 
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at Liverpool, for several years now under the able direction 
of William Armstrong. In other big centres are Repertory 
Theatres of later growth with varying degrees of achieve- 
ment to their credit. Several large cities are without 
playhouses of their own. Some have attempted a theatre, 
made the attempt badly, and failed. A set-back of this 
kind takes time from which to recover. There are places 
where the touring tide has receded, leaving nothing in 
the nature of a professional performance for years. In 
all these places are people talking of the need for a theatre, 
and one entirely their own. Amateur efforts flourish— 
and what is amateur so often develops into the pro- 
fessional. Hope may be placed with the amateurs. They 
have kept the drama awake in centres where otherwise 
it would have slept. Their interest and activities are 
increasing yearly; another indication that the drama 
belongs to the people. 

Listed with the British Drama League are some 2,700 
amateur societies in Great Britain, which number is only 
a proportion of the whole. The work of the best of these 
amateur societies exceeds a deal of that of the professional 
touring companies languishing in the provinces. This 
statement is not intended to praise all amateurs. They 
can at times be unutterably bad, without a vestige of 
anything calling for commendation. Blind vanity will 
often urge the formation of a society where an over- 
whelming ego may be appeased by a form of exhibitionism 
demonstrated under the name of acting. These egoists 
are misled by the applause of relatives and kind (really 
tunkind) friends. They take themselves seriously but 
never the art they claim. When the amateur begins to 
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take the drama seriously, then begins his apprenticeship. 
He may rise to be a master. The status of the player is a 
matter of evolution. The amateur actor came before 
the professional. The unpaid artist is the amateur; the 
paid the professional. The fact that the latter makes 
acting his livelihood does not in itself make him a better 
actor. 

The mettle of the amateurs is tested every year at the 
Community Theatre Festival organized by the British 
Drama League. In 1934 as many as 558 teams competed. 
Well-known people of the theatre were appointed as 
adjudicators, and went the length and breadth of Britain 
to hear the best and the worst of amateur acting. The 
final competitions were held on the stage of the Old Vic. 
The winning team of all was the Barr and Stroud Dramatic 
Club from Glasgow, the judges being Fabia Drake, Ivor 
Brown, and Edmund Gwenn. 

The body of amateurs forms a magnificent reserve. The 
ranks of the drama need never be empty with these 
enthusiasts in private drill. The ranks of the audience 
need never be empty when each one of the powers that 
should be, the dramatist, the actor, and the producer, 
does his share, and with proficient skull. 

The drama is a great force giving most to those who 
love it most. It is a mental recreation as necessary to the 
well-being of the mind as outdoor exercise is to the body. 
Let us find stimulation in the play; let us lend ourselves 
to the illusion it places before us, and that illusion will 
lend us all the treasure discoverable in the heart of man. 

The death of the living theatre has been prophesied 
by the Jeremiahs. They claim that it must fall before 
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the all-conquering kinema. This will never be whilst 
people care for their kind, have interest in the joys and 
the sorrows that are the fate of themselves. As long as 
people are moved by the personalities of great actors, 
and can lend themselves to the illusion of the scene, seeing 
there a living illustration of human activities, of human 
hopes, of human dreams, the drama will belong to them. 
The theatre will remain pre-eminent as long as the race 
has ideals and as long as Art exists. 

The theatre is the meeting place of the Arts. The 
Drama is served by them all, and is itself an Art vital to 
the world. 
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Costing and Price Fixing 

By J. M. Scorr MaxweE.u, B.Sc., F.C.W.A, » Net 
Costing, A Primer of 

By R. J. H. Ryarwz, F.C.W.A.. ° ‘ - Net 
Costing, Dictionary of 

By R. J. H. Ryaw P ° - Net 

Costing, Theory and Practice of 

By E. W. Newman, F.C.A. s ~ Net 
Costs for Manufacturers 

By C. Smira . - Net 


Currency Accounts in Sterling Books 
By C., Cae Curtis, Fellow of the I oe of 


Depreciation and | Wasting Assets 
By P. D. Leaxe, F.O.A. . Net 
Dictionary of Book- keeping, Pitman’ s 
By R. J. Porrsas, b.CR - Net 
7 ry 


Net 


1/~- 
3/6 
8/6 


15/~ 


78 


5/- 
7/6 
5/- 

10/6 
5/- 


3/6 
10/6 
8/6 
5/- 


2/6 
15/~ 
18 


Book-keeping and Accountancy—contd. 


Estimating. By T. H. Harcrave . : . Net 
Full Course in Book-keeping 
By H. W. Porrirr and W. NIcKLIN, A.S.A.A. . . 


Fundamentals of Business ccounting 

By G. V. Gorpon, M.A. . ° 
Graded Book-keeping Exercises for 

Commercial Schools 

By A. J. Fave, B.Sc., A.C.LS. - P rn : 
Holding Companies 

By A. J. Srxons, A.C.A. (Hons.) ‘ ‘ - Net 
Hotel Book-keeping By M. E. Prrouzr . 
payestige tions ECOMMADEY ane Financial 

By J. H. Burton . Net 
Manual of Cost Accounts 

By H. Juntos Lunt, F.C.A., F.C.LS., sharia 

and A. H. RipLtey, F.0.W.A 
Modern Methods of Stock Control 

By N. Gmerarp Smrra, M.I1.P.E. ; » Net 
Practical Auditing 

By E. BE. Sprcme, F.C.A., and E. O. Preausr, F.0.A. 

Hdited by WALTER W. Biaa, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. . Net 
Practical A aa and Commercial 

Knowledge 

By E. E. Sptomr, F.C.A., and E. C. Paatmr, F.0.A. Net 

Principles of Accounts 


dna STEPHENSON, M.A., ee Dee ; Part 1 
Principles of Auditing 

By F. R. M. De Pavuta, O.B.E., F.O.A. . ° ° 
Profits and Balance Sheet Adjustments 

By P. Taae@art, F.S.A.A., A.I.M.T.A. ; » Net 
Railway Accounts 

By C. H. Newron, F.A.A. ‘ e - Net 
Secretarial Book-keeping and Accounts 

By H. HE. Cotmswortay, A.C.A., A.S.A.A.. - Net 


aot il s Elementary Book-keeping 
y F. F. SHarziss, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.8. ; ; 
Pads tienen Accounts eimpines 
By C. D. CoRNELL ‘ . Net 
Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Deprecia- 
tion. By J. H. BURTON ° ® e e Net 
5 


PRICE 


5/- 
5/- 
2/8 


2/- 


10/8 
2/6 


5/~ 


8/6 
3/6 


21/- 


7/6 


3 
5/- 


76 
5/- 
7/6 
5/- 
2/8 
2/- 


3/6 


CAREERS 
Pane oe as a Career 


RF. A. Wittman, Cert. A.LB. . ° » Net 


Fiying as a Career 
By Masor O. Sruwart, M.OC.. A.F.O. R Net 
Game of Commerce. By Herpert Kenpricx Net 
Hotel and peetomreat Careers for Women 
By Ernest M. Por Net 
How to Become an A Auctioneer and Estate 


Agent. By W. F. Noxss, F.A.I. Revised by D. 
MoInrvRy, A, * 
How | to ‘Become a Company Secretary 


By E. HamMMoND - Net 
How to ‘Become a Private Secretary 

By J. E. McLacazan, F.1I.P.S. (Hons.) Net 
How Ly Become a Qualified Accountant ” 

By R. A. Wrrry, F'.S.A.A. . ° ° - Net 


How ‘iD Choose Your Career 
By W. Lusi Ivey, M.O., 7s go ° - Net 


How to Secure a ‘Jo 

By W. Leetm Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. . - Net 
How to Secure Promotion 

By W. Lest Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. ‘ - Net 


Insurance as aCareer. By F. H. Samrner. Net 
Journalism as a Career 


Edited by W. T. CRANFIELD . ° ° - Net 
Nursing as a Career 

By CHARLOTTE L. Moxgs, 8.R.N. . ° - Net 
Stage as a Career. By Donovan Mavimp . Net 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Arithmetic for Civil Service Students 
. H. TEARE, B.Sc., and I’. W. TEARE, B.Sc. . ‘ 
civit ene Guide 
e e eo i J Ni t 
civi ‘Service : Essay Writing ° 


Civil Service "Shorthand Writers’ Phrase Book 


Compiled by AtFrED MarsgaL., P.O.T. 
eared Précis Writing 
Tor SaHawcross, B.A. . ° 9 © ° 
English a for pune coven 
y WaLrer S 


Guide to Indexing ¢ and Précis Writing 
By W. J. Wuston, M.A., B.Sc., and E. Bowser ‘ 


6 


86 


3/6 
3/6 


2/6 


3/6 
3/6 
2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
5/- 


3/6 
3/6 


3/6 
2/- 
2/- 


2/6 


COMMERCE, ETC. 


Business Handwriting. By w. Buaron ; - 1/6 
Commerce and Accounts 

By Atonza Jamus, F.F.T.Com., F.R.Econ.S. . - 26 
Commerce for Commercial and Secondary 

Schools 

By A. J. Favetx, B.Sc. (Eoon.), A.O.LS. . ‘ - 8 
Commerce, Stage I 

By A. Janus, F.F.T.Com., F.R.Econ.S. . : - 


Commercial Handwriting and Corre- 


spondence. By J. H. and 0. Kay . : . 2 

Day Commercial School, The 

By C. H. Kiron, F.F.T.Com. ‘ : - Net 7/6 
Manual of Business Training 

By A. STHPHEN NozgL, F.R.Econ.S. . ; ° - 4 
Modern Business and Its Methods 

By W. Campseiy, Chartered Secretary . ‘ - 8 
Office Practice 

By W. CAMPBELL, Chartered Secretary is . . $f 
Office Training for Girls 

By MARGARET RYAN , . Net 8/6 
Pitman’s Popular Guide to Journalism 

By A. Kinaston . - Net 2 


Pitman’s Practical J gurnallsGi 
By A. Baxer, M.J.I. Revised by E. A. Copp . Net 3/6 


Principles and Practice of Commerce 
By James STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . - 8 


Principles of Business 
By JAMES STEPHENSON, reas si ee D sige 


Part I, 2/6; Part Il 3/6 
Questions and Aviswore on Commerce. Stage I 

By A. J. Favewu, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.O.1.8. 2/8 
Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage u 

By A. J. FAVELL . 3/6 
Cuesion’ and ‘Anawere on Business Practice 

By BH. J. Hasmonp . ‘ é - Net 3/6 


Theory and Practice of Ganinece 
Edited by G. K. Buoxnatt, A.O.1.8. (Hons.) - o ¢8 
Wholesale and Retail arate 
By W. OAMPBELL e ° ° e @ ° 2/8 
7 ; 


ENGLISH: AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Business Letters in English 
By W. J. Wzsron, M.A., B.Sc. ‘< 
ae ipl ay i areas and Ghniceeccias 


English ‘ ‘ ; 5 ; : 
Commercial Dictionsey : : . Net 
Dictionary of Correct Hagiish, A 

By M. A. Pring, M.A. . Neb 


English and Commercial Combespondadcs 
By H. Nacaoxa and D. Turopnui.us, B.A. ° ° 
English Composition and Business 
Correspondence 
By J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., LL.B. (Lond.) . Net 


English Course, Stage I 
By JOHN BENNETT. 


BS mag paca A Book of Homonyms 


BaRRerr e 
English for Cominieree 
By J. Gurney Lawrin, M.A. . . ° 
English for Commercial Students 
By H. W. Houacuron, A.C.1.S. ° ° 
English Grammar and Composition 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . ° ° 


English Mercantile Correspondence 


Guide to Commercial Correspondence 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . e e 
How to Teach Commercial ea acca 

By Water Suawoross, B.A. . . e Net 
Letter Writing 

By G. K. Bucxrnatt, A.O.1.S. (Hons.). ° - Net 
Manual of Commercial 7 aane 

By Wa Lrer Suawcross, B.A. . a) . ° 
Manual of Punctuation. By W. 0. WEBSTER. 
New Era Spelling Manual. By H. J. Bowman 


Pocket English Dictionary Z . Net 
8 


8/6 


3/6 
1/6 


2/6 
3/6 


1/6 
3/6 
2/- 
2/- 


3/6 
3/6 


2/6 
3/6 
1/- 


3/6 
l/~ 
2/6 


1/6 


English and Commercial Corréspondence—contd. 


Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By J. SrepHmnson, M.A., M.Com. Net 7/6 


Punctuation as a Means of aeDress on 


By A. E. Lovett, M.A. . ; - Net ily 
Self-Expression in English 

By JoHN BENNETT . : ‘ ‘. © Bf 
Standard English 

By Epwarp H. Groot, B.Sc., A.C.I.I. . - Net 7/6 


Synonyms and Antonyms, Pitman’s Book of 
Net 28 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Commercial Atlas of the World, Pitman’s Net 6/- 
Commercial Geography of the British yates 


By W. P. Rurrmr, M.Com. . - 46 

Commercial Geography of ae World 
By W. P. Rurrer, M.Com ° 6/- 

Commercial History 

By J. R. V. Marncnant, M.A, . ; ‘ - 5/6 
Economic Geegraphy 

By John McFaruane, M.A., M.Com., ; - 10/6 
Economic Geography, The Principles of 

By R. N. RupMosz Brown, D.Sc. : ‘ - 6/- 


Elements of Commercial History 
By Frep Hatz, M.A., B.Com., F.C.1LS. . ° ° 2/- 
Geography of Commerce, The 


By W. P. Rurres, M.Com. ; . ‘ - &f/- 
History of Commerce, The 
By T. G. WittiaMs, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. . 3/6 


Main Currents of Social and Industrial Change, 
1870-1924 


By T. G. Wittiams, M.A. 5/~ 
Outlines of the Economic History of England 
By H. O. Mereprrs, M.A., M.Com. 7/8 


Principles of Commercial History 

By J. Stepuenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . ° - b8/~ 
Rise of British Commerce, The 

By K. G. Lewis, B.A., and N. BRANTON . j - sf 
Statistical Atlas of the World, A 

By J. Sterumnson, M.A., M.Com., D.So, . - Net 7/6 

2 9 


ECONOMICS 


Business Economics and Commerce, A Course 
By F. P. Tosuinesam, B.Com.S8c. . 
Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms 
By W. J. Wxsron, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Crew . Net 
Economics for Business Men 
By W. J. WESTON, M.A., B.Sc. « Net 
Economics of Private Enterprise, The 
By J. H. Jonzs, M.A. . 
Economics of Production and Exchange 
By Jamus Srapmunson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc.; and 
N. Branton, B.Com. 
Economics of the Import and Export Trade 
By Hrromu NaGaoxka : 
Economics of Instalment Trading ‘and ‘Hire 
Purchase. By W. F.Ornicxk . . Net 
Economics of the Industrial System 
By H. A. SrivErman, B.A. : - Net 
Economics of the Wholesale and Retail anes: 
By James SterpsEnson, M.A.,'M.Com., D.Se . 
Elements of Political Economy 
By H. Hats, B.A. ‘ ; : ; ° 
Exercises in Economics 
By A. Prumoer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D. . ° 
Industrial Combination in England 
By P. Frrzageratp, D.Sc. (Econ.)  . . Net 
International Combines in Modern Industry 
By ALFRED PLUmMaR, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D. Net 
International Trade and Tariffs, An 
Introduction to 
By R. A. Hopason, B.Com. (Lond.) . ‘ - Net 
enccocucnce to Business Economics 
By J. STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., D.So. . ° ° 
Outlines of Central Government 
By Joun J. Ovrarke, M.A., FSS... 3 - Net 
Outlines of Local Government of the United 
Kingdom (and the Irish Free mtste) 


By JoBN J. OLARKE, M.A., FSS. . » Net 
Prelude to Economics 
By WiiL1aM AYLOTT ORTON. « ° ‘ ° 


Substance of Economics, The 
By H. A, Stivmeman, B.A. (Econ.) . ° ° ° 
10 


pace 
3/- 
§/- 
3/6 
7/8 


7/6 
5/- 
5/- 
716 
5/- 
2/~ 
2/- 
10/6 
7/8 


6/- 
3/6 
5/- 


5/- 
5/~ 
6/~ 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Answers to Questions Set at the Examina- 
tions of the Institute of Bankers 
By L. L. M. Muovry, Ph.D., B.Sc., Eoon., B.Com.— 
Foreign Ex : Part I & Part a Each Net 
Economics. Part I & Part II Each Net 
English Grammar and eae aigiam " Bart I Net 


5 art Il . Net 
Banker as a Lender, The 

By F. BE. Stunts ss. ‘ ‘ . . « Net 
Bankers’ Advances 

By F. BR. Srsap. Revised by Oo. R. W. Cucxson, 


B.A., LL.B. . Net 

Bankers and the Property ‘Statutes of i 
and 1926. By R. W Jonzs P ‘ Net 

Bankers’ Credits. By W.F. Spaupina . . Net 
Banker’s Place in Commerce, The 

By W. F. SPALDING ‘ . Net 
Bankers’ Securities Against Advances 

By LAWRENOE A. Foaa, Cert. A.I.B. P - Net 
Bankers’ Tests. By F. R.Sreap . ‘ . Net 
Banking for Advanced Students 

By Percy G. H. Wooprourr . : ° 
Bank Organization, Management, etc. 

By J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit., LL.B. (Lond.) . Net 
Bilis of Exchange Act, 1882, The 

By M. H. Meeranz, B.Com. ‘ Net 


Bills of Exchange Acts, ick Practical Exam- 

ination of the. By 0. H. Fran Net 

Book of Be Stock exchange 
. ARMSTRONG . 


By F. ° - Net 
Capital Uadecwrinns 

By Davip Finn, M.A., C.A.. ° ° « Net 
Cheques. By C. F. HANNAFORD. : . Net 
Dictionary of Banking. By W. THomson . Net 


Dictionary of Banking Terms in Three 
ese ig, Seas (English-French- Sennen 


L. HERENDI . Net 
Bioars of the World’ 8 Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 
By W. F. SpaLpine ° ° - Net 
Discount Market in London, The 
By H. W. GREENGRASS . ° - Net 


il 


6/~ 


6/- 
10/8 


3/8 


6/- 
10/6 


7/6 
6/- 
6/- 
7/8 
10/6 
10/6 


6/- 
30/- 


21/- 


30/- 


Banking and Finance—contd. 


Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance 

y W. F. Srarpine Net 
Economics of the English Banking System 

y W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. Net 
Elements of Banking. By J. P. Ganpy 
English Banking Methods 


By L. Lz M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com. ~ Net 
Exchange Arithmetic 
F. Hoieats, F.C.R.A., Cert. Net 


English ‘Composition and Banking ' Garre: 
ee 
O. ForiterooK-Laeaacatr, M.C., B.A. 
Foreiga Banking eyetens 
By ParRKER WILLIS and B. H. BECKHART . Net 
Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in uast 
and in Practice. By W. F. Spatpine : 
Foreign Exchange, A Primer of 
By W. F. Spacpine « Net 
Foreign Exchange, Introduction to the 
ab ractice of 
y H. E. Evrrr, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers Net 
Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic and Practice 
of the. By A. G. Suaa, Cert. AILB. . . 
Foreign Trade, The Finance of 
By W. F. SpaLtpinae ;: ° - Net 
Functions of Money. B W. F. Spanpina . Net 
Investment, A Short History of 
By Percy RIPrey . ‘ ‘ ; : . Net 
Joint Stock Banking, The Rise and Growth of 
Vol. I. Brrrarin To veg 
By S. Evetyn Tuomas, B.Com., Ph.D. (Lond.) . Net 
London Money Market, The 
By W. F. SpaLpIna 
Organization and Management of a Branch 
ank. By F. J. Lewcoox . Net 
heirs Banking, Currency and Exchange 
Currency and Exchange. By H. E. Evrrr Net 
Principies of gener Cattence,. and Foreign 


Exchange. By R. H. Kina, Cert. ALB. . Net 
oe Clerk | ina. a Branch eer The 
. A.LB., A.C.1 
Theory ‘and 'd Principles of Central Banking, The 
y Wuisam A. Soaw, Litt.D. - Net 
Theory and Prectee - Finance, The 
By W. Corian Brooxs ° ° » Net 


15/- 


2/8 
2/~ 


10/6 
5/- 


3/6 
21/- 
7/8 
3/6 


3/6 


2/6 


7/8 
7/8 


7/8 


20/- 
10/6 
5/- 
6/- 
5/- 
78 


10/8 


INSURANCE 


Accident Risks, The Surveying of 
By ay la WELSON, F. e: I.I., and Fenwick J oepEoor: 


Acteactl Science, ‘The Elements of 
By BR. E. OUNpERwoop, M.B.E., F.1.A. é Net 
Average Clauses and Fire -Loss Apportion- 
ments. By E. H. Muvnion, F.C.1LI1. . Net 
Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in oe to Hite Insurance 


By D. W. Woon, M.B.E ° , - Net 
Burglary Risks 
By E. H. Grout, B.Sc... A.O.L1. ° ° - Net 


Casualty Insurance 

By C. J. Crosauaa, M.A., and A. E. Reppine, B.S, Net 
Compound Interest, Principles of 

By H. H. Epwarps ‘ - Net 
Dictionary of Accident ‘Insurance 

Edited by J. B. Watson, LL.M., F.C.L1., F.C.18. Net 
Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 

By R. Norrowoop Net 
Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 


Edited by B. C. Resaneron. F.C.1.1. : Net 
Fire Insurance, Principles and practice of 

By F. Gopwin : ° - Net 
Fire Insurance, The Law of 

By J. Rowuatr, B.A. - Net 
Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 

By W. ©. H. Dartey r Net 
Guide to Marine Insurance. By Hekes gies Net 
How Shall I Insure? py F. G. Curmmn  . Net 


Industrial Assurance Organization and Routine 

By R. DinwageE, F.1.A., and T. Hints, A.C.I.I, Net 
Insurance 

By T. E. Youna, B.A., F.LA., F.R.AS. . - Net 
Insurance Office Organization and Routine 

By J. B. WEetson, LL.M., ea F.C.1.S., and F. H, 


Soerrivy, FLA. . . « Net 
Insurance of Profits. By re G. Macken . Net 
Insurance of Public Eigoutty Risks 


. By 8. V. Kimxparrice, F.C.l - Net 
Law and Practice as to Fidelity ‘Guarantees 
By 0. Evans and F.. H. Jones - P 
13 


5/- 


8/8 


10/6 


Insurance—contd. 


Law of Accident and caanagency TASTES Ace 
By F. H. Jonzus : Net 


Law of Negligence 
By J. B. Waxuson, LL.M., F.C.11., F.0.1L8. - Net 
Law Relating to Insurance Agents and Brokers 
By J. B. Wetson, LL.M., F.C.LL, F.C.LS. . Net 


Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 
By H. Hosgrmvna Tayuisr, F.1A., elets and V. W. 
Trier, FLA. ; - Net 
Life Assurance, Dictionary of 
Edited by G. W. sa oa Ta ara and F’. H. SHERRIF®P, 


F 1A. ° e ° e N et 
Life Assurance, Guide to 

By 8S. G. Laren, F.LA. . . « Net 
Marine Insurance of Goods, The 

By F. W. 8. Poots ‘ ‘ « Net 
Motor Insurance. By G. W. a : . Net 


National Health Insurance 
By W. J. Fosrme, LL.B. Aine Eee and F. G. 
Tayvriorn, F.I.A.  . Net 
Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 
By BERNARD ROBERTSON, F.I.A., and H.Samunts Net 
Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Employees 
By H. Dovcuartry, F.C.LI. . Net 
Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
goneueance, The Principles and Practice of 


y J. B. WELson, LL.M. ; ° » Net 
Physiology and Anatomy 
y H. Garpiner, MS., F.R.08., Net 


Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance 
By G. E. Banvrecp, A.C... Net 

Principles and Practice of Industrial Assurance 
By R. B. Waker, F.1.A., and D. R. Noorsst2; Bs Com., 
B.A. . Net 

Principles of Insurance. By J. mies Raw Net 


Successful Insurance Agent, The 


. By J. J. Brscoon, B.A., F.0.1S. ‘ ‘ . Net 
Talks on Insurance Law 
By J. A. Warson, B.Sc., LL.D. m - Net 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
By ©. EB. Gotpre, LL.D., F.O.L1L., F.S.S. - Net 


4 


PRIOR 
7/6 
5/- 
5/- 


6/- 


40/- 
5/- 
10/6 
6/- 
7/8 
5/- 


6/- 


5/- 
7/6 
6/- 
7/8 
5/- 
2/6 
3/6 
5/- 


SHIPPING 


Charter Parties of the World 
By 0. D. MacMuRRAyY and oo CRED. bale ir 
Foreword by R. 8S. DAaLGLizss Net 15/- 


Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary, The 
By F. M. Duprnzy , Net 7/6 


How to Export Goods. By F. M. pouanee:. Net 2/~ 
How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnacm . Net 2/8 
Importer’s Handbook, The. ByJ.A.Duxnace Net 7/8 
Manual of Exporting 


By J. A. DUNNAGE . . . . - Net 7/6 
Shipbrokins, Introduction to 
By O. D. MacMurray and M. M. Crem . - Net 8/8 
Shipping. By A. Harn, PLO. and F. _Harwoop, 7 
Shipping Business Methods 
y R. B PavL ° e e Net 5/- 
Seiepics Finance and Accounts 
By R. B. Pavn. - Net 2/8 
Shipping Office Organization, Management, 
Accounts. By ALFRED CALVERT. . Net 6/— 
Shipping Practice. By B. F. Srmvuns . . Net 65/- 
euppne Terms and peiaees 
. A. DUNNAGE . : ° - Net 2/6 
INCOME TAX 
Burn’s Income Tax Guide 
By JouHn Burns, WS. . ‘ - Net 5/~ 
Income Tax Law, Practice, — Administration 
FR. F. SHarurs, F.S.A.A.; BR. P. ripag ee OHNSON, 
Pris. K.C.; L. O. GRanAM- - DIXON, 0 the Inner Tem ple, 
Barrister-at- Law, and W. J. Eocorr, Three Volumes N 84/~ 
ay of Income Tax and Sur es Practice 
By W. HB. SNeLLING. . . . - Net 25/- 
Income Tax, Introduction to 
By E. D. Fryer, ALAA. . . Net 2/6 
Income Tax and Stee Snelling’ s s Practical 
By ©. W. Onivens 3/6 
Income Tax Handbook for Company Secretaries 


By ©. W. Cutvars . . Net o/- 
15 


SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC, 


aa of Share Capital 

By P. Lma Ruep, A 1.8.A., and C. WricuT, A.C.A. Net 
Chairman’ s Manual 

By GuRDON Paxin, and Ernest Martin, F.0.1.8. . Net 
Company Registrar’s Manual, i= 


By J. J. QUINLIVAN * ° « Net 
Company Secretarial Routine 

By 0. ©. Waxirorp, A.8.A.A., A.0.1.8. ° - Net 
Company Sbinsg hehe Work 

By BE. Martm, F - Net 


Company jecreiace’ s Vade Mecum — 
Raited by P. Tovey. Revised by O. W. ADAMS, 


et 
Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 
Edited by Pamir Tovey, F.O.1S. N 
Formation and Management of a Private 
Company. By F. D. Heap, B.A. . . Net 
Guide for the Company Secretary 
By ARTHUR CoLzs. Revised by W. Cecit Woop, A.C.LS. 
Guide to Company Secretarial Work 


By O. va A.C.1LS. oe by bi K. oo 
A. %, LS. (Hons.) : ° 
Higher Control 
By T. G. Ross, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.P.E., F.LI.A. — 
a Foreword by A. H. PoLLEN 
Honorary Secretaryship. By W. B. THORNE Net 


How to Take Minutes 


Edited by E. Martin, F.0.1L58. , . - Net 
Meetings. By F. D. Heap, B.A. . * « Net 
Practical Directorship 

By H. E. Cotpswortuy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. . - Net 


Practical Secretarial Work 
By H. I. Les, A.1.8.A., and W. N. Barr . 
Prospectuses : : How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Psu Tovey, F.O.18., and H. —— 
SMITH, B.So. . Net 
Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. a aa Revised by G. K. BUCKNALL, 
A.O.LS. (Hons.) . Net 


Secretarial Practice of Public Service Companies 


By E. G. Janzs, A.C.1.8 - Net 


Share Transfer Audits. ByR. "A. Davis, A.C.LS. Net 


Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities. By F. D. Hmap, B.A. Net 
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5/- 
5/- 
5/- 


2/- 


3/6 
40/- 
7/6 
6/- 


3/6 


12/6 
2/6 


2/8 
5/- 


7/6 
7/6 


3/6 
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10/6 
3/6 
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INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Business Rationalization 
By Cuarctys S. Myzns, C.B.E., M.A., S8c.D., F.RS. Net 
Case for Vocational Guidance, The 


By AnGcus Maorag, M.A., M.B. ; ° - Net 
Causes of Accidents, The 
By Eric Farmer, M.A. ‘ ‘ - Net 
Engineering Factory Supplies 
y W. J. Hisco - Net 
i Administeation in Practice | 
By W. J. Hiscox . Net 


Factory Lay-Out, Planning and ‘Progresa 
By W. J. Hiscox . ‘ Net 

Factory Organization 
By ©. H. Norrucort, M.A., Ph.D., O. SHeipon, B.A., 
J. W. WARDROPPER, B.Sc., B.Com., A.C.W.A., and 
L. UrRwiok, M.A. . Net 

Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 
By B. F. Surmtps, M.A. 

Industrial Psychology Applied to the Office 
By W. SPIELMAN 2 a B.Sc., C. B. pees = Com., 
and L. I. Hunt, B.A. Net 

Industrial Psychology in Practice 
By Henry J. WeicH, and G. H. Muss, D.Sc. Net 

Introduction to Industrial Administration, Sa 
By J. Lam, C.B.B., M.A., M.Com.Sc. ‘ 

Labour Organization. By J. CUNNison, M.A, . Net 

Management 
By J. Lex, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. 5 . Net 

Muscular Work, Fatigue, and Recovery 
By G. P. Crowp3En, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. . Net 

Outlines of Industrial Administration - 

By R. O. Herony) T, eee nee G. 


JENKINS - Net 
Philosophy of Management, The 

By Oxrver SHEewpon, B.A. Net 
Problem of Incentives in Industry, The 

By G. H. Miss, D.Sc. Net 


Production Planning. By Crarion HesiGune Net 
Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
Introduction to 
By A. P. M. Fuiewnea, 0.B.E., M.Sc., M.LE.B., and 
H. J. BrockieHvunrst, M.Eng., ‘A.M.L.E.E. » Net 
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3/6 
3/6 
3/8 


8/6 
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7/8 
78 


3/6 
7/8 


5/- 
7/6 


5/~ 
3/8 
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3/6 
10/8 
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Industrial Administration—contd. 


Principles of Industrial Welfare 
By J. Lue, 0.B.E., M.A.,M.dom.Sc..  . . Net 


Rationalization 
By J. A. Bowl, M.A.., D.Litt. e e e Net 


Selection of Colour Workers, The 
Begun by Reg M. Hupson Davis, M.A., and A. 
STEPHENSON, B.Sc. Completed and described by W. 
O’D. PIERCE, B.Sc. (Tech.), M.Sc. Edited and with a 


Preface and Chapter by Cee Myzrs, C.B.E., 
¥F.R.S. ‘ . Net 


2 
Sharing Profits With Employees 
By J. A. Bowm, M.A., D.Litt ° « Net 


Welfare Work in Industry 
Edited by E. T. Eetry . ° ° ® - Net 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Business Management. By Percivan Wurrs Net 
Business Organization and Routine 


By W. CamMPpBELL, Chartered Secretary ; - Net 
Clubs and Their Management 
By F. W. Prxrzy . . ° « Net 
Commercial Management 
Net 


By C. L. Bommine . ° 
Economy and Control Through Office Method 
By E. W. WorEman, B.Sc. (Lond. 


Filing Systems. By BE. A. Cops . ae 
Grocery Business Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 
By Cc. L. T. Beronmwae, O.B.E. ‘ “ . Net 
Hire Purchase. By Hanoi W. Ezy . . Neb 


Hire Purchase Organization = ere 
By V. R. Fox-Smrra 
Hire Purchase Trading 
By Cunuiere L. Boia ‘ - Net 
Hotel Organization, Management, and 
econnteny 
By Ce Be weg ag ler aaa 
F.OLS. Re Revised by F FP, SHARLES . Net 
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5/- 
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10/6 
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15/- 
1/- 
78 

10/6 
7/8 
3/6 
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Business Organization and Management—contd. 


Modern Office Management 


By H. W. Smorpson, F.C.L8S. . . « «. Net 
. woe Shop Organization 
E. Hammonp ~ Net 


Office Organization and Management, 


ncuding Secretarial Work 
By LAwrRence R. DIckKsEs, Con lee ne 


Sie HW. E. Bua, 0.B.B. 
Organization of a Small Business, The 


By W. A. Sarra, A.O.W.A. ‘ - Net 
Retail Shop, The 
' By 0. L. T. Besoure, O.B.E., F.G.I. ‘ - Net 
Self-Organization for Business Men 
By Moritzy Datnow, B.Sc.(Hons.), Lond. - Net 


Selling by Post 


By Harotp W. ELEY . . Net 


Solicitor’s Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 


By E. A. Core and H. W. H. Rosina . Net 
Stockbroker’s Office, The 

By J. BE. Day. : ~ Net 
Stores Accounts and Stores Control 

By J. H. Burron . ‘ « - Net 


MUNICIPAL WORK 


Local Government of the United Kingdom, 
and the Irish Free State, ane 


By J. J. Orarks, M.A., F.S.S. ° » Net 
Municipal Accounting Systems 

By S. WurreHean, A.S.A.A ° ° 
Municipal Audit Programmes 

By S. Warrexgap ; ; . Net 
Municipal Book-keeping 

By J. H. McOaun, F.S.A.A. 2 ~ Net 
Municipal Cost and Works Accounts 

By G. A. Bryant, F.C.W.A. . . Net 
Municipal and Local Government Law 

By H. BH. Smrra, LL.B. . - Net 


Municipal Organization 
By Sm Monracu H. Oox, LL.B, . ° - Net 
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7/8 
6/- 


7/6 
2/8 
1/~ 
5/- 
1/- 


6/- 
7/8 
5/- 


12/6 
5/~ 
5/- 
748 

10/6 

10/6 


Municipal Work—contd. 


efusicipel Student’s ra Notebook 
By 8. Wurrmsumap, A.S.A.A. . ° « Net 


Municipal Series— 
Education Department 
By A. E. Imm, BSc., LL.D. . e « Net 


Gas Undertaking 
By E. Upton, F.S.A.A. ° ° e e Net 


Public Health Department 


By W. A. L&onarpD ‘é : ° - Net 
Rating Department 
By A. H. Pmacookc, M.A., A.S.A.A. . - Net 


Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department 
By A. 8S. Wriaut and E. H. Sivaumron . Net 
Tramways Department 
By Ss. B. N. Marsa ° ° ° « Net 


Waterworks Undertaking 
By F. J. Avsan, F.S.A.A., F.1.M.T.A., A.0.1.8. Net 


7B 


7/6 
5/~ 
6/~ 
5/- 


78 
6/- 
10/6 


ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisement ae laa iaes aad “ony = Waiting 
By A. J. WATKINS Net 


Advertisements, The Lay -out of 
By R. H. W. Cox . ‘ - Net 


Advertising Procedure. By s cianewes . Net 
poreccamns ng Through os Press 


By N. - Net 
Soins ‘Man’ 8 Guide. to Advertising 
By A. E. Burn. é ° - Net 
Designs, Book of 
By ©. J. and L. S. Srrone Net 
Dictionary of Advertising and Printing, The 
By G. J. FRESHWATER and ALFRED BASTIEN . Net 


Effective Postal puberty, 
By Max RIrrensEere « Net 


Hints and Tips oe for Commercial Artiste 
By Beanarp 


15/~ 


10/6 
21/- 


5/- 
3/6 
16/~ 
42/- 
78 


Advertising and Commercial Art—contd. 


Law Relating to Advertising, The 
By BH. Lina-Mazison, B.Se. (Lille) . ; 

Lay -outs for Advertising. By Joun Dstt . 

Lettering, Plain and a 
By E.G. Fooxs . 

Modern Lettering from A to Zz 


By A. CEctL WADE : ° 
Poster Designing 
By W.S. RoGers . ° ° ° 


Poster, The Technique of the 
Edited by LmonarD RIcHMOND, R.B.A., R.O.1. . 


Practical Points in Postal pao 
By Max RITTENBERG ° 


Practical Press Publicity. By A. L CuuYER 
Routine of the Advertising ad sear 
By REGINALD H. Cox 


Ticket and Showcard Designing 
By F. A. PEARSON 


Training in Commercial Art 
By V. L. DANVERS ° 


Types and Type Faces” By 0. M. ew 


SALESMANSHIP 


Building Retail Sales. By ©. O. Kniouts . 
Commercial Travelling. By A. EB. Buu 


Craft of Silent Salesmanship 
By ©. MaxweL. TREGURTHA and J. W. FRINGs 


Direct Mail pevervarns for the Retail name 
, et 


By H. DENNEr?r 

Mail Order and Instalment Trading 
By A. EH. Bui. ; 

Mail Order Organization 


By P. E. Woson . ° ° ° 
Modern Sales Correspondence 
By D. M. Wrson . ° . 


More Sales sores the Window 
By C. ©. Enianrs ‘ ‘ 
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12/8 
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5/- 
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Salesmanship—contd. 


Outline of Sales Management, An 

By C. C. Kntenrs, Sales Consuitant : 
Personal Salesmanship. By R. Snnraz, M. A. 
Practical Aids to Retail Selling 

By A. Epwarp Hasmonp : 
Practical Commercial Travelling 

By Ronarp T. Lmwis ° : ‘ 
Practical Salesmanship 

By N. 0. Fow rar, Junr. ° na ° 
Principles of Store Practice 

By Prank Curtuam and S. A. WILLIAMS, M.A. . 
Psychology as a Sales Factor 

By A. J. GBEENLY . 
Retail Distribution, Principles of 

By S. A. Witztiams, M.A. 
Retail Management. By o. L. Heike: 
Retail Salesmanship. By C. L. Botzine 
Sales Management. By C., L. Boxitne 
Salesmanship 

By W. A. CoRBIoN and G. E. GRIMSDALE j 
Salesmanship. By Wuiam MaxweEL . : 
eee Technique “ 

By ©. ©. Knieuts . ° ° 

Shop ane and Display 

By A. E. Hammonp . ° 
Successful Retailing. By E. N. Brann. ; 
Training for More Sales 

By ©. ©. Knicurs, Sales Consultant 
Training for Travelling Sucre 

By FF. W. SHRUBSALL . ° ® ® 


TRAN SPORT 
Canals and Inland Waterways 
By Gzorae CapBurRY and S. P. Dopss, B.A. . 


Commercial Motor Road Transport 
By L, M. Meyricx-Jonxs 


Pistory and Economics of Transport, The 
By A. W. Emxatpy, M.A., B.Litt., ae 


A. D. Evans 
How to Make the British Railways Pay 
By M. F. Farrar . 
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Transport—contd. 


Industrial Traffic Management 

By G. B. LISSENDEN ‘: é Z - Net 
Modern Dock Operation , 

By D. Ross-Jounson, O.B.E., V.D., M.Inst.. . Net 
Modern Railway Operation 

By D. R. Lams, M.Inst.T. 4 ‘ ‘ - Net 
Port Economics ° 

By B. OunnivnenaMm, D.Se., B.E., F.RS Net 
Railway peer uean os ‘and Traffic. Problems 

By P. Burrr, M.Ins 
Railway Rates : Principles ‘and Problems 

By P. Burtr, M.Inst.T Net 
Railway Statistics : Their Compilation and 

Use. By A. E. Krexvs, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 

Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 

By H. B. Daviss, M.A., and F. M. ee peli 


at- Law ° Net 
Road Making ‘and Road | Using 

By T. SaLximup, M.Inst.0 . - Net 
Road Transport Operation" Passenger 

By R. Sruartr Pircumr, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.T . Net 
Transport Management, Practical 

By ANDREW Hast ° ° ° ° - Net 

LAW 


decorate a Estates, The 


Air’ and 1 Aviation Law (Civil Aviation) 
By Wm. HALL FRENMAN, Barrister-ai-Law . Net 


Batkraptey, | Deeds of Arrangement, and Bills 


of Sale 
By W. VALENTINE BALL and DoNnaLp GEDpDES Net 


Business Tenant, The 


Net 


By Epvwarp S. Cox-SINcLai, an Net 
Business Transfer Agent and “Trade. Valuer 
By J. Orway Oave : . Net 


Commercial Law of England, The 
Con, J. A. Srarmr, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) ‘ ; : 
Companies and Company Law 
By A. C. CONNELL, ma Load:). Heviesd by W. EB. 
ILKINSON, LL.D. : ‘ é 
Vompacy Law 
By D. F. pe L’ Hosta Rangine, M.A., LL. Ds and 
Hrnest EVAN Spiomr, F.C.A. Edited by H. A. BR. J. 


Wirs0n, F.C.A., F.8.A.A. é ° : - Net 
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25/-~ 
5/- 
5/- 
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5/- 
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5/-~ 
10/6 
10/8 


5/- 
78 


21/- 
7/6 
78 
3/6 
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Law—contd. 


Commercial Law Cases. py Arsert Crew. Net 
Company Law 
By H. Gorrern, LL.D., Barrisier-ai-Law . 
Concise Handbook of the Law Affecting Land- 
lord and Tenant 
By R. Borracaarp, M.A. - Net 
Dictionary of Legal Terms and Citations, A 
By H. A. ©. Stureess and ARTHUR R. Hewirr. Net 
Duckworth’s Principles of Marine Law 
By W. MarsHa. FreemAN, Barrister-at-Law . Net 
Elemente of Commercial Law, The 
By A. H. Dovanas, LL.B. (Lond.) . ° 
Examination Notes on Commercial Law 
By R. W. Hotzianp, 0.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Examination Notes on Company Law 
By R. W. Hotzann, O.B.E., M.A., M.S8c., LL.D. . Net 
Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding Up of 
Companies 
By F. Porter Favsset, M.A., Barrieter-at-Law Net 


Guide to Company Law 

By R. W. Horzanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . , 
Industrial Assurance Law 

By A. J. SUENSON-TAYLOR, O.B.E., M.A.,F.0.L.1. Net 


Law for Journalists 


By CHarRLes Pruuzy, Barrister-at- Law P - Net 
Law for the House-Owner 
By A. H. Cosway . , : ° ° - Net 


Law for the Layman 
In 2 vols. Edited by W. J. Beaticl aa ae 
Complete ‘ ‘ Net 
Law of Contract, The 
By BR. W. Horttanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 


Law of Gaming and Betting 
By O. EF’. SHOOLBREAD, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- Law Net 


Law of Inland Transport 

By W. H. Gunn, LL.B. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law Net 
Law of Joint Stock Companies 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.So., Barrister-at- Law . ‘ 
Law of Master and Servant 

By F. R. Barr, LL.M. P Z . - Net 
Law of the Sale of Goods 

By O. G. Austin, B.A. (Oxon). . ° » Net 
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6/- 
7/8 


8/8 
5/~ 
78 
2/-~ 
2/6 
2/6 


5/~ 
8/6 
6/- 
5/- 
2/8 


30/- 
5/- 
10/6 
8/6 
7/6 
13/6 
§/- 


Law—contd. 


Law Relating to Industry 

By H. SAmMuEts, M.A., Barrister-at-Law . « Net 
Law Relating to Restraint of Trade 

By R. Yorke Hevass, LL.M., Barriaier-at-Law Net 
Law of Trusts, The 

By Greorce W. Kerzron, M.A., LL.D. 4 - Net 
Liquidator’s Index and Summary of the 

Companies Act and Winding Up Rules, 1929 

By Joun H. Senior, F.C.A., and H. M. Prarr Net 
Manual of Company Law and Practice 

By Lzes~rm Mappocr, Barrister-at-Law  . 
Manual of Law for the Cinema Trade 

By Gorpon ALcuin, B.C.L., M.A. . : - Net 
Partnership Law and Accounts 

By R. W. Horitann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Preparation of Schemes and Orders under the 

Town and Country Planning Act 

By S. Pascozk Hayrwarp, B.A. (1934) ; . Net 
Poley’s Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange 

By R. H. Cope HoLiann, B.A., of the Middle isis Coe 

Batrister at Lav, and JOHN N. ‘WERRY .. 
Public Rights in the Seashore 

By H. GALLIENNE Lemmon, M.A., L.L.M., Cantab. Net 
Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 

By R. W. Hoxrwanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.8c., LL.D. Net 
Slater’s Bills, Cheques, and Notes 

ie by L. Lp ie ee nee Bee ee 

a e e Ne 


Slater’s Mercantile Law 
Revised by R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Se., 
LL.D., and R. H. ass OUEAND: B. es Barrister 
at-Law . P 
Solicitor’s Clerk +e Guide 
By E. A. Cops. Revised by F. G. W. Lustrmn . Net 
Trade Mark Law and Practice 
By A. W. Gairrrras, B.Sc. (Eng.), Lond. o Net 
Wills, A Complete Guide for Testators, 
Executors, and Trustees 
By R. W. Horianp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Willis, A Handbook on. By A. H. Cosway. . Net 
25 
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7/6 
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7/6 
10/8 
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10/6 


15/- 
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10/6 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 
Art of Conference, The 


By FranK WALSER a - Net 
easiness Budgets and Budgetary Control 
By A. W. Writsmorsa, F.R.Econ.S Net 
Business Charts 
By T. G. Rose, A.M.I.Mech.E. ‘ . - Net 


Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W. Waxtace, M.Com. (Lond.) . Net 


Business Man’s Guide, Pitman’s . . Net 


Business Statistics 
By R. W. Hoizanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sec., LL.D. Net 


Business Terms, Phrases, etc. , . Net 
Pane and Selling a eueinees 
A. H. COoSWAY e ° e ° Net 


Piahensaiet Credits wie Accounts Coueetion 
By CUTHBERT GREIG 3 Net 


Charting, Manual of . : ‘ : - Net 
Charts and Graphs 
By Kari G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon) e - Net 


Commercial Self-Educator 
no ee none pare a 
Three Vols. . Net 


Commodities of Bears 
By J. H. Vanstone, F.R.G.S. r ° - Net 


Cotton World, The 
Compiled and Edited by J. A. Topp, M.A.,B.L. . Net 


Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 


By J. H. Vansronn, F.R.GS8. . ° ° - Net 
Documents of Commerce 

By F. A. Wriiman, Cert. A.I.B. : ; - Net 
Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 

By the late Rev. J. H. Bacon ‘s ° . 
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10/6 
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Reference Books—contd. 


How to Grant Credit. By Curnperr Gree Net 3/8 
Investor’s Manual, The 


By W. W. Wau, F.SS., F.J.1. ‘ : - Net 88 
Markets of London. By Curusert Mavanan. Net 6/- 
Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations . Ne 1/6 
money and the aro ane Snare braid ow 

By Eso Davies 2/- 
Money Making in Stocks and Shares 

By Sypney A. MoseLey - Net 7/6 
Office Desk Book, Pitman’s ‘ ; - Net 26 
Parliament 


By Henry Morrison and Wi-rrip 8S. AssoT, M.A. 
Oxon). With a eens my Rt. oy Sir Jon 
IMON, M.P. - Net 2/6 


Raw Materials of Cin meee 
In 2 vols. Edited by J. H. Vansronn, F.R.G.S. Net 20/~ 


Report Writing 
By Car. G. Gaum, M.E., and HARoxpD F.. GRAVEs, gor 


12/6 
Romance of World Trade, The 
By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL.D. ‘ - Net 15/- 
Root Principles of pavestment The 
By H. Cope WEST . ° - Net 185/- 
Speak in Public, How is 
By ©. F. Carr and F. E. STSvmns . ‘ - Net 38/6 


Statistics in Theory and Practice 
By L. R. Connor, M.Sc. (Econ.), Barrister-at-Law Net 12/8 


PITMAN’S ECONOMICS SERIES 


General Editor: Prorgssor J. H. Jonss, M.A. 
Professor of Roonaunce and feite of laaie the Commerce Department, 
Univer. 0 


A Primer of Economic Geography 
By L. W. Lynn, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.8. . Net §/- 
British Economists 
By Francis C. Hoop, M.A. . : : - Net 2/6 
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Pitman’s Economic Series—contd. 
Business Forecasting ~ 


By J. H. Ricnarpson, M.A., Ph.D... ° - Net 
Currency and Banking 

- By D. T. Jack, M.A, ‘ P ° » Net 
Economic Functions of the State 

By R. H. Sorrau, M.A. . ‘ « Net 
Finding Capital for Business 

By Davip Foougs, M.A., O.A. . ‘< ° e Net 
International Trade 

By D. T. Jack, M.A. ‘ : ° e - Net 
Methods of Remuneration 

By R. Wuson, M.A., B.Sc. : ‘ ° - Net 
Overhead Costs 

By Sm Henry N. Bunsory, K.O.B. : « Net 
Production 

By Hoserer Parup, M.A. (Oxon) . : - Net 
Socialism 

By Ronpertr Rrowarps, M.A. . ‘ ° - Net 
Transport and Communications 

By K. G. Fenexzon, M.A., Ph.D. ‘ ‘ - Net 
Value and Distribution 

By Hussar Parires, M.A. (Oxon) . ° - Net 


PITMAN’S “ART AND LIFE ”’ 
SERIES 


2/6 
5/~ 


5/~ 


2/6 
2/68 
2/6 
5/-~ 


2/8 


General Editor: WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A., London 


(First Class Honours), M.Ed., Manchester 


Art: An Introduction to apprecteien 
By Raymonp Coxon, A.R.C.A. 


Books : An Introduction Ly > Reading 
E Warour Warts 3 2 (lend: )» a ae 


Economics : The Study of Wealth 
By A. L. Gorpon Mackay, M.Litt., M.A.,M.Econ. Net 


Films : The Way of the Gnome 
By ANnpaew BUCHANAN . ° « Net 
a8 


Not 


5/- 


5/- 
5/- 
6/ 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
PRICE 
Progressive French Grammar 
By Dr. F. A. Hepacocr, M.A., Des.L. . 3 - 6 
Gommercial French Grammar " 
By F. W. M. Draper, M.A., L.és.L. ‘ - 2/6 
French-English and English - -French 
Commercial Dictionary 
By F. W. Sucre... : - Net 7/8 
Handbook to French Examinations 
By B. Donaup Nispet, B.A., Hons. (Lond.) . Net 18 
GERMAN 
Commercial reas Grammar, Pitman’s 
By J. Brruxsi., M : . 88 
German. English anid English- German 
Commercial Dictionary 
By J. Brraeiy, M.A. Net 16/- 
Commercial Correspondence in German. . 3 
SPANISH 
oro Commercial Grammar 
y O. A. Totmpano ° - 4/6 
Spanish «English and English- Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. R. Macponatrp. - Net 12/6 
manus of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
By G. R. MACDONALD... ° - 4/8 
ITALIAN 
Italian Commercial Grammar 
By Loiar Riccr ° °  4/- 
Italian-English and English-Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. R. Macponap. Net 380/- 
Mercantile Correspondence, English-Italian . 5/- 
PORTUGUESE 
Portuguese-Ensglish and English-Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 
By F. W. Smire a. - Net 16/~ 
Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu- 
guese. @ e r e » ° » e 3/6 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . r 
Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course : 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course : : 
Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand : 
Shorthand Dictionary . : j ; 5 5 
TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewstting 

By W. and E. WALMSLEY ° ° ° ° 


Pitman’s Typewriter Manual , : : , 


Business apy pewuans 

By F. e ° e ° cS 
Advanced Brie cow aa . 

By F. HEELIS ; ° ; ; 
Dictionary of Typewriting. 

By H. Ersrrivaes, Revised by aay Eacoxs = 

FREDERICK Dawson, F.C.TS. . 
Theory of Pypewsxting, oo By Fionmnce Loner. 

Part I (only) . ° 
Typist’s Companion, The 

By Maxwexi, Crooxs, F.1.P.8., F.C.T.S. (Inc.) . ‘: 
Touch Typewriting for Teachers 

By Maxweiu CRooKks . Net 

Book of the Underwood Typewriter, The 

By MAXWELL CROOKS. Net 
Touch Typewriting Exercises 

By T. J. Smaons, F.C.T:S., F.1.PS. . ° ° ° 
Pitman’s Keyboard Mastery Course 

By MaxwEL. Crooxs. The book is prepared for use 

with ge r) Siar ya aie of SOG si 

struction. In large post 4to 
Pitman’s Gramophone Course of Typewriter 

Keyboard Instruction 


Pals ee by MaxwELi CROOKS 
Complete, in strong case, together with one copy of 
Instruction Book. Comp: aye 10-in. Bact 


(nix ° ° ° e 


30, 


5/~ 


6/~ 
2/- 


7/8 
2/6 
1/6 


1/6 


35/- 


COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Bach book in crown Svo, illustrated. 3s, net. 


In each of the oar aa in this series a particular product or 


industry is treated ict Ags ied Pr 
Beginning @ 


business. with the 


natural product, he follows its development 


writer and practical man of 
history of the plant, or other 
it becomes a 


commercial commodity, and so on through the various phases 
of ita sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. 


Asbestos. (Scvxmmns.) 


Bookbinding Craft and Industry. 
(Hanuwon.) 


Books—From the MS. to the Book- 
seller. (Youna.) 


Boot _ Shoe Industry, The. (Hazn- 
ING. 


Brushmaker, The. (Kip>pmz.) 


Butter and Gheese. (TispaLe and 
JONES. ) 


Carpets. (Bunrron.) 

Clocks and Watches. (Ovznron.) 
Clothing Industry, The. (Poors.) 
Cloths and the Cloth Trade. (Honrxn. ) 
Coal. (Wi80N.) 


Coal Tar. (WaRnNzEs.) 
Coffee—From Grower to Consumer. 
(Kwasiz.) Revised by Param. 


Cold Storage and Ice Making. 


(Sruinarrr. ) 


and Reinforced Concrete. 
(TWELVETREES.) 


Soyeee _sroen the Ore: ro ene eee 


(ProaRD. ) 

Cordage and Cordage Hemp and 
Fibres. (WoopHovuss and Kr- 
GOUR. ) 

Corn Trade, The British. (Banxzs. ) 

Cotton Spinning. (W4nz.) 

Engraving. (Lasceiyzs.) 

Explosives, Modern. (L&Evy.) 

Fishing Industry, The. (Grsss.) 


Farniture, (Buoisrzan.) 


Furs and the Far Trade. (Saous.) 
Gas and Gas Making. (WxsseEx.) 
Glass and Glass Manufacture. (Maz- 


SON.) 
Gloves and the Glove Trade. ¢Euu1s.) 
Gums and Resins. (Pazzy.) 
Iron and Steel. (Hoop.) 
Ironfounding. (WaHrTsLery.) 


Jute Industry,, The. (Woopgovus 
and KincGovur. ) 


Knitted Fabrics. (CHAMBERLAIN and 
QUILTER. ) 


Leather. (Apcocx.) 

Linen. (Moozz.) 

Locks and Lock Making. (Bourrsn.) 
Match Industry, The. (Drxon.) 
Meat Industry, The. (Woop.) 
Oils. (Mrrom=ztt.) 

Paper. (Mappor.) 

Photography. (Gamstx.) 
Pottery. (Nox and Prant.) 
Rice. (Dovazas.) 

Rubber. (Stevens and Srevens. ) 
Salt. (CauvERt.) 

Silk. (Hoorze.) 

Soap. (Snamons.) 

Sponges. (CrasswEtt. ) 

Stones and Quarries. (Hows.) 


Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Sagar. (Maztormav.) (Revised by | Tin and the Tin Industry. (Munpar.) 
Basricx.) Tobacoo. (Tanne.) 

Sulphur and Sulphur Derivatives. Weaving. (Cuanxextaw.)} 
aaa Wheat and Its Products, (Mzcta2. 


Tea. (Lasetson.) aa Wool. (Hunrzs.) 
ne eee ene Worsted Industry, The, (Dunviiis 
Timber. (BuLz00x.) and KunsHaw.) 


Technical Dictionary of Engineering and Industrial 
Science in Seven Languages: English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and 
German. 

Wirs an Iypex To Hace Laneuaas. 


In five volumes, each in crown 4to, buckram gilt, 2618 pp., 
£8 Sa. net, complete. 


Compiled by Ennxst Starner, M.1.5.E., M.I.Mech.B., in collab- 
oration with Leading Authorities. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


invaluable to all Business and Professional Men 





The following Complete Catalogues will be sent, post free, on 
application — COMMERCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, TECHNICAL, Law, 
SHORTHAND, FiorRH#IGN LANGUAGES, ARTS AND OBAFPTS, AND 
GENERAL. 


Gir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.0.2 
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